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Statesmanship of Peace. 


Little observation is needed to convince one that 
statesmanship in our day is rapidly becoming a very 
different thing from what it was half a century ago. 
Some of the greatest international wars of the last 
century, if not all of them, were brought on by the 
deliberate machinations of statesmen, abroad or at 
home. It is now known that there was no mystery 
about the origin of the Crimean War; it was pur- 
posely brought on by British and French statesman- 
ship, so-called, particularly the former. The manner 
in which the Franco-Prussian War, whatever may 
have been the real causes back of it, was finally 
launched by the perverse activities of prominent 
statesmen is too well understood to need more than 
mention. Examples of the baneful activity of states- 
manship of this old type might be multiplied at will. 

Alongside of these heartless and ignoble perform- 
ances it is a great comfort to be able to place the 
work of English, Russian and French statesmen 
which prevented war, perhaps on a more colossal 
scale than the Crimean, at the time of the recent 
Dogger Bank incident; that of German and French 
statesmen at the time of Emperor William’s “call” 
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at Tangier and later when the Casablanca trouble 
occurred; that of the statesmen of Sweden and Nor- 
way at the time of the separation of the two coun- 
tries; and that of our own statesmen and those of 
Japan during the past year and a half. It is this 
new spirit that is everywhere pervading statesman- 
ship that gives us some sense of security in the pres- 
ence of the menace of the gigantic armaments of the 
day. If these armaments were accompanied by a 
statesmanship of the Palmerstonian or Bismarckian 
type the world would without doubt be turned upside 
down in an incredibly short time. We have the new 
statesmanship of such men as John Hay, Elihu Root, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Léon Bourgeois, 
Marquis Katsura, and their like in other countries, 
to thank that the legitimate fruits of rivalry in ar- 
maments have not long ago been gathered. 

A good example of how the new statesmanship is 
taking advantage of almost every possible oppor- 
tunity to promote sentiments of goodwill and peace 
was furnished by the celebration of the tercentenary 
of the discovery of Lake Champlain last month. 
President Taft, ex-Secretary of State Root, Ambas- 
sador Jusserand of France, and Ambassador Bryce 
of Great Britain were all there, and gave such an 
atmosphere of friendliness and peace to the occasion 
that even the newspapers, which are in general so 
accustomed to jump and scream at every hint of war, 
took up the refrain and made even their headlines 
eloquent for international goodwill and concord. It 
might have been expected, judging from many similar 
celebrations of the past, that the surroundings, the 
ruins of old Fort Ticonderoga, the memory of the many 
bloody battles that had there been fought, would 
have aroused at least some of the old-time war spirit 
and glorification of battles. There was indeed some- 
thing of this in part of the exercises, in which mili- 
tary display was made prominent, but these great 
leaders did not indulge in this sort of barbaric and 
outworn stuff. They all committed their several 
countries, as far as could be done by them, to policies 
of peace. They expressed the hope that never again 
might peace among the nations of the world be in- 
terrupted by war. 

Ambassador Jusserand struck the key-note. He 
was strong and felicitous in his expression of good- 
will toward the United States, toward Great Britain 
and toward all the world. He feelingly alluded to 
the fact that France and Great Britain are soon to 
celebrate the completion of one hundred years of 
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peace between them. Ambassador Bryce, always a 
statesman of peace, alluding to the men at arms and 
the martial scenes around him, to the old cannon and 
rusty relics, declared himself nevertheless to be “a 
man of peace.” He could not but believe that the 
Creator meant this beautiful spot for something else 
than fighting, and he trusted that it would never see 
fighting again. He admired the courage of the French 
and the English who had fought at Ticonderoga, but 
he hoped that they would never, never do it again. 
President Taft, following the Ambassadors, and giving 
a brief review of the history of the Champlain valley, 
said that the battles which for two hundred years 
were fought there “were never to recur again.” “I 
echo and emphasize,” he said, “ the statements of the 
Ambassadors, and repeat their prayer that never again 
may this great valley be given a name in history by 
reason of its being the seat of bloody war.” 

These noble utterances have much more significance 
than many are disposed to give to them. They are 
typical of the time and of the advanced stage which 
the movement for world peace has reached. It is 
easy enough to say that such speech is mere talk, 
mere celebration gush, and that it is all forgotten 
and discarded as soon as the occasion is past. Once 
this was often true; it is so no longer. Men like 
Taft and Root, Bryce and Jusserand do not indulge 
in mere gush. They say what they mean. The talk 
of such men is dynamic. It has a power for good 
that many do not appreciate. If they only keep on 
talking, and men like them in other countries keep 
on talking, as so many of them have been talking in 
recent years, they will ultimately be able to talk the 
possibility of war to death, and talk out of existence 
the huge armaments which now burden and torture 
the world. Many wars have been merely talked and 
written into existence in other days, when there was 
no real cuuse for them. Why may not peace, univer- 
sal and permanent, be equally well talked and written 
into existence, even against the greatest obstacles? 
Such power has persistent human speech. 

President Taft and the French and British Am- 
bassadors have made three nations, or rather all the 
nations, their debtors by the sincere and courageous 
demand for unbroken peace uttered by them under 
the shadow of the old fort of Ticonderoga, where 
men once did each other to death in the fierce roar 
and rage of battle. Their words are the expression 
of more than a mere wish, more than a demand ; they 
are a luminous prophecy of what is just before us; 
a fine interpretation of the course which the world is 
rapidly taking away from the brutalities and absurdi- 
ties of war toward the final destiny of humanity — 
friendship and brotherhood, codéperation and peace — 
accompanied by a prosperity as yet undreamed of, 
an era of joy and happiness unbounded. 

Let us have the statesmanship of peace everywhere 
and on‘all occasions. 
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Frederick de Martens. 

The death of Frederick de Martens of Russia, a mem- 
ber of the State Council, has taken away one of the 
leading and most influential of the workers for the 
organization of the world on a basis of law and peace. 
In the years preceding the first Hague Conference his 
service lay in the field of international law and as a rep- 
resentative of Russia in a number of important interna- 
tional conferences. He was the author of a number of 
valuable works on international law, professor of the 
subject at the University of St. Petersburg, and univer- 
sally recognized as probably the foremost authority of the 
time in this field. He was sometimes called in Europe 
the Lord Chief Justice of Christendom. 

Professor de Martens was one of the first to give inter- 
national law its modern practical direction. He believed 
that, through treaties and conventions dealing with the 
various common interests of the nations, international law 
might be lifted out of its former vagueness and placed 
on such a basis of definiteness and positiveness as to 
make it an effective instrument in working out a practical 
union of the states. He thought that this was the aim 
which all workers in this field should set for themselves. 
In this direction he steadily worked himself, and had 
unusual opportunities to do so in the many international 
gatherings to which he was sent by his government. 
He was a member of the Brussels Conference of 1874, 
of the Red Cross Conference at Karlsruhe in 1887, of the 
Maritime Conference of 1889, of the Conference for the 
Suppression of the Traffic in Girls in 1890, and repre- 
sented Russia in both the Hague Conferences. 

He had large experience as an arbitrator. In 1897 he 
was a member of the board which settled the “Costa 
Rica” ship dispute between England and The Nether- 
lands; in 1899 he was president of the tribunal which 
arbitrated the controversy between Great Britain and 
Venezuela, and again in 1903 he was a member of the 
tribunal chosen from the Hague Court to settle the pref- 
erential payment controversy which had arisen in con- 
nection with the attempt of Great Britain, Germany and 
Italy to collect claims against Venezuela by force of arms. 

When the Hague Court was established after the first 
Hague Conference, Mr. de Martens was made a member 
of it from Russia, and retained this position till the time 
of his death. 

He was a leading figure in both the Hague Confer- 
ences, being ranked at the meeting of 1899 with Andrew 
D. White, Sir Julian Pauncefote, Mr. Auguste Beernaert 
and Léon Bourgeois. In the first, it was on his proposi- 


tion that the provision for international commissions of 
inquiry was made a part of the convention for the pacific 
settlement of international disputes — a provision which 
afterwards, in the Dogger Bank affair, stood his country in 
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In the second Conference he threw the 


such good stead. 
full weight of his influence in favor of a general treaty of 
obligatory arbitration, which failed because of the oppo- 
sition of Germany, though it carried in its support no 
less than thirty-five of the forty-four delegations. After 
the calling of the second Hague Conference he was sent 
by the Russian government to visit all the capitals of 
Europe, with a view to promoting the best possible re- 
sults from the Conference, and it was due in no small 
measure to this tour that the Conference was so great a 
success. During this visit he expressed the opinion that, 
though the subject of armaments had not been placed on 
the program of the second Conference by his government, 
it nevertheless was likely to be taken up, as it had been 
left over from the Conference of 1899 as unfinished busi- 
ness, He assured the various governments that the Czar 
had not in the least changed the views on the subject 
which he held in 1898, when he issued his call for the 
first Conference. 

Mr. de Martens was very much opposed to the war 
between Russia and Japan, and did what was in his 
power to try to prevent it, by means of the good offices 
of other governments or otherwise. But for the haste 
of Japan in breaking off diplomatic relations and rushing 
into war, it is probable that he would have induced his 
government to appeal to the good offices of foreign 
powers to settle the questions at issue and prevent hos- 
tilities. He was afterwards sent as one of the Russian 
Commissioners to the Portsmouth Conference, through 
which the war was brought to a close. Here he did 
much, through his wide experience and wisdom, to make 
a pacific outcome possible. 

It is not generally known that it was on the suggestion 
of Mr. de Martens that Mr. Carnegie made the great gift 
of a million and a half of dollars for the Palace of Peace 
at The Hague. But such is the fact. In an interesting 
article on Professor de Martens in the Friedenswarte, 
Mr. A. H. Fried publishes the following letter which he 
had received from Mr. de Martens in January, 1905, 
giving the facts as to the origin of the Peace Palace: 

“ As far as concerns the Arbitration Palace, its history 
is very simple. In December, 1899,— that is, just after 
the Hague Peace Conference,— I was asked by Carnegie, 
through W. Stead, to answer the following question: 
‘How could Carnegie best use his colossal fortune of 
forty million pounds for the good of humanity?’ I wrote 
a letter in which I set before Carnegie that, in my judg- 
ment, he could best serve humanity by setting apart a 
fund for the building of a Palace for the Hague Court. 
The thought found fruitful soil. But with the help of 
my friends Andrew White, Holls and Anderson, I had 
to work three years for the realization of the thought. 
That is the history of the Palace.” 

Professor de Martens never came much, if at all, into 
touch with the peace societies and peace congresser, or 
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even with the Interparliamentary Union. Russia had 
no peace societies, and, being a non-constitutional mon- 
archy, had no representatives in the Interparliamentary 
Union. But, in spite of the limitations thus imposed, he 
managed through his profession, through his wide diplo- 
matic and arbitration service, and through the Hague 
Conferences, to make a contribution of the first order 
toward the establishment of peace throughout the world 
on a permanent judicial basis. 
: ev 

The Bolivia-Peru Boundary Dispute. 

The situation which has arisen in South America over 
the arbitration by the Argentine government of the Bo- 
livia-Peru Boundary dispute is a most unfortunate one, 
whether it leads to actual hostilities or not. 

So far as we recall, no such serious situation has ever 
before arisen in connection with any one of the more 
than two hundred and fifty arbitrations of the past cen- 
tury. In the case of the Northeastern Boundary con- 
troversy between this country and Great Britain, the 
award of the arbitrator, the King of The Netherlands, 
was not acceptable to the United States government, and 
was waived by both governments because the arbitrator 
had gone beyond competence and laid down another 
line than the one called for by the treaty. But this 
course gave rise to no bitterness, and the dispute was 
afterwards disposed of, with good feeling on both sides, 
under the Webster-Ashburton agreement. There was a 
great deal of criticism of the award of the Hague Court 
in the case of the Venezuela Preferential Payment con- 
troversy, when the three powers which had bombarded 
Venezuelan ports were allowed payment of damages be- 
fore the other powers could receive anything. But no 
diplomatic complications arose. All the ten powers 
interested loyally accepted the judgment. 

In the case before us the Bolivians have behaved in a 
very surprising way. The two governments had entered 
into a formal solemn agreement to submit the dispute to 
the arbitration of President Alcorta of Argentina and to 
accept his decision as final. The Congresses of both 
countries sanctioned the agreement. The question at 
issue was that of the famous Acre district, covering 
some two thousand square miles and rich in minerals, 
which has been for many years in dispute. The case 
had been complicated by the cession of a part of the 
district by Bolivia to Brazil, for ten million dollars, in 
face of the warning issued by Peru at the time that the 
territory was then in controversy and subject to arbitra- 
tion. Brazil is thus inevitably involved in the trouble. 

When the award of President Alcorta was announced 
in the Bolivian capital as being more favorable to Peru, 
though a part of the district was given to Bolivia, the 
Bolivian population everywhere began at once to express 
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its disapproval. The capital, La Paz, at once passed 
under the control of amob. The Argentine legation was 
furiously attacked and the government found it necessary 
to order out the troops to protect the legations of both 
Argentina and Peru. The Bolivian Minister at Buenos 
Ayres refused to appear when he and the Peruvian Min- 
ister were invited by the Argentine Minister of Foreign 
Affairs to come to the Foreign Office to receive official 
notice of the arbitral award. The decision of President 
Alcorta has been so abusively criticised and the demon- 
strations against Argentine officials in Bolivia have been 
so violent that the Argentine government has dismissed 
the Bolivian Minister, called home its representative at 
La Paz, and al! diplomatic relations between the two 
countries have been severed, It looked for some days 
as if hostilities could not be avoided and that in case of 
war Brazil might be drawn into the conflict. 

President Mendes of Bolivia has asserted that his 
reason for refusing to accept the arbitral award is that 
part of the territory which Peru never occupied is recog- 
nized by the decision as belonging to that country, and 
that the award cedes to Peru territory that is outside of 
the limits of arbitration. Even if this be a correct view, 
it does not in any way justify the shameful conduct of 
the Bolivians toward the Peruvians and Argentines resi- 
dent in the country, many of whom promptly left the 
country in order to escape violence. If such an injustice 
had been committed by the arbitrator, time and patient 
diplomacy might have found a remedy. The President 
of Bolivia, forgetting the solemn pledge given in advance 
to abide by the result of the arbitration, has certainly not 
felt a very keen sense of honor before the public opinion 
of the world. His view of national honor is a very an- 
tique one. 

It is scarely conceivable that war will actually result 
from the situation. Argentina is too great and advanced 
and sensible a nation to allowed herself rashly to plunge 
into hostilities with her weak neighbor to the north in 
order to vindicate her honor against the supposed injury 
inflicted by the Bolivian government and people. It is 
Bolivia whose honor has suffered, rather than Argentina. 

Then, too, there are many other considerations that 
make for the preservation of peace. These countries are 
now both parties to the Hague Conventions. They have 
also another arbitration agreement between themselves. 
The other governments, including especially our own, 
are exerting themselves in every proper way to avert 
hostilities. The American Ministers at Buenos Ayres 
and La Paz have been placed in charge of the affairs of 
Bolivia and Argentina respectively during the rupture of 
diplomatic relations. Under the pressure which is being 
brought to bear from outside in favor of a pacific adjust- 
ment, some amicable way out is sure to be found. The 
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latest information received at the State Department at 
Washington makes this certain. The governments of 
Bolivia and Peru are reported to have mutually agreed 
to open negotiatious directly with each other without 
the intervention of any other power, in the hope of 
arranging a modification of the Argentine award which 
will be satisfactory to all concerned. 

There is one very important lesson taught by this un- 
fortunate affair. This lesson is that such controversies 
as this should no longer be referred to any single govern- 
ment or temporary board of arbitration. The nations of 
the world now have a general Arbitration Court at The 
Hague of such a character as to receive and deserve the 
confidence of all the powers which are parties to it. All 
important disputes between nations should now, as a 
matter of course, be referred to this Court. If this 
course had been followed by Bolivia and Peru, it is 
almost certain that no such squabble as that which has 
arisen would have occurred. The difficulty would have 
been much more thoroughly and impartially investigated 
than was actually the case. One of the charges brought 
by the Bolivian government is that the President of the 
Argentine Republic did not send a commission to make 
an investigation on the spot. An award given by the 
Hague Court would thus have been of a character to 
command the immediate acceptance of both governments. 
Temporary arbitration courts and individual arbitrators 
have served their day and served it well, but their time 
has passed. The International Arbitration Court at The 
Hague is now the body to which all important inter- 
national centroversies ought as a matter of course to be 
referred. 
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The Stockholm Peace Congress and the 
Progress of the Peace Movement. 


The approaching eighteenth International Peace Con- 
gress, which meets at Stockholm August 29 to September 
5, calls to mind the enormous progress which the move- 
ment for world peace has made in twenty years. In 
1889, at the time of the first Paris Exposition, a few 
friends of peace from the United States, Great Britain, 
France and two or three other European countries, met 
at the French capital and held the first of the modern 
series of International Peace Congresses. Their meet- 
ings passed quite unnoticed by the press and the public, 
or were ridiculed as the sentimental performances of 
visionaries. Last year in London, after nineteen years 
of congresses held in the great capitals and chief cities 
of the world, and growing in numbers and power from 
year to year, the pacifists met for their seventeenth inter- 
national gathering. They were welcomed by the King 
and Queen of England and by the British Cabinet with 
a cordiality and generosity of hospitality rarely extended 
in these days to any body of philanthropic workers. 
King Edward and the Queen received in Buckingham 
Palace a large deputation from the Congress, and the 
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great closing banquet in the Hotel Cecil, in which the 
Prime Minister was the chief speaker, was given the 
delegates by the government itself out of the Hospitality 
Fand, then just established by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. This memorable Congress represented more 
than five hundred peace organizations and a great body 
of peace workers throughout the world. The cause had 
moved fast and far since the Peace Congress of 1889 

During this same period the Interparliamentary Union, 
founded also in 1889, grew into a powerful organization 
of more than twenty-five hundred statesmen, members 
and ex-members of parliament, banded together solely to 
foster international friendship and the supplanting of war 
by rational pacific methods of settlement. The standing 
which this Union has made for itself with the governments 
shows perhaps more than any other one thing the enor- 
mous progress which the cause has made within twenty 
years. ‘Two important National Conferences on Arbitra- 
tion were held at Washington in 1896 and 1904. The 
Lake Mohonk Arbitration Conference was instituted in 
1895 by Hon. Albert K. Smiley, and has for fifteen 
years exercised an immense influence in the best circlés 
of American public thought. National Peace Congresses 
have been held for several years in France, England, Ger- 
many, the United States and other countries. The two 
National Peace Congresses held in this country, in New 
York and Chicago, have been a striking revelation of the 
strength which the movement has attained. 

Within the latter half of this twenty-year period the 
two Hague Conferences were held and brought all the 
governments of the world into active and sympathetic 
codperation for the avoidance of war and the maintenance 
of international justice by judicial methods. The Per- 
manent International Court of Arbitration was instituted 
in 1899, put into successful operation two years later, 
and became after 1907 the arbitration tribunal of the 
world. The foundations of a permanent world congress 
or parliament were laid by the second Hague Conference 
before the twenty years expired, and the decision was 
reached that a Permanent International Court of Arbi- 
tral Justice be established as soon as the governments 
can reach an agreement as to the method of selecting 
the judges. In the meantime nearly one hundred treaties 
of obligatory arbitration have been concluded between 
the governments two and two. 

With this extraordinary record of twenty years behind 
it, the Stockholm Peace Congress will meet. It is worthy 
of remark that to this record the three Scandinavian 
countries, Denmark, Norway and Sweden, have contrib- 
uted a noteworthy share. John Lund of Norway, long 
president of the Storthing, K. P. Arnoldson and Edward 
Wawrinsky of the Swedish Parliament, Fredrik Bajer 
of Denmark, and others from each of the countries, were 
among the earliest members and supporters of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union. Mr. Bajer, a member of the Danish 
Parliament, was president of the International Peace 
Bureau at Berne for sixteen years after its organization 
in 1891. Mr. Wawrinsky has been a prominent figure 
in the International Peace Congresses. K.P. Arnoldson, 
who shared with Mr. Bajer the Nobel Prize last Decem- 
ber, is the author of a valuable book, “Pax Mundi,” 
which went through several editions. His earnest and 
wise efforts contributed largely to the pacific outcome of 
the separation between Sweden and Norway four years 
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ago. The late King Oscar of Sweden had a noble record 
as a peacemaker. He had served as arbitrator in more 
than one important international controversy before the 
Hague Court was set up. Asked later to act as arbitra- 
tor, he declined to do so, declaring that all international 
controversies should now be carried to the Hague Court. 
It was his personal attitude, more than anything else, 
that prevented war between Sweden and Norway at the 
time when the Patter declared her independence in 1905. 
The King expressed great grief at the separation, but 
protested with all the strength of his nature that no blood 
should be shed between the kindred peoples. 

It was in Sweden that Alfred Nobel lived and aceu- 
mulated the great fortune which he left in prize founda- 
tions to promote the arts of peace. Christiania is the 
seat of the administration of the fund bequeathed by him 
for peace prizes, and the Nobel Institute, which has 
grown up in connection with the administration of this 
fund, is one of the greatest centres of peace influence in 
the world. Stockholm has the honor to be the seat of 
the administration of the other four Nobel Prize Funds. 

In no other countries is the cause of peace farther 
advanced than in the Scandinavian. Several peace con- 
gresses of Scandinavians have been held within a few 
years. Christiania has entertained the Interparliamen- 
tary Union at one of its conferences, and likewise the 
International Law Association — in both cases most gen- 
erously and elaborately. The Scandinavian Parliaments 
have more than once — one or two of them in fact have 
four or five times — voted direct contributions to the sup- 
port of the work of the Interparliamentary Union and of 
the International Peace Bureau at Berne, and Denmark, 
through its Finance Minister, is contemplating the im- 
mediate creation of a Hospitality Fund, like that of 
Great Britain. 

It is evident, therefore, that the friends of peace will 
find themselves very much at home at Stockholm, They 
ought to go in large numbers from all countries. It is 
due to the Scandinavian workers, as well as to the cause 
itself, that the eighteenth International Peace Congress 
be made a great and conspicuous success. The cause 
has grown so great and commanding that peace workers 
who mean to be up to the times cannot afford to stay 
away from a Congress like this, unless it be absolutely 
necessary. Elaborate preparations are being made for 
the Congress by the local committee on organization. 
It will have the direct support and patronage of the 
King and Queen, as well as of the leaders of Parliament 
and of the municipality. 

So 

As we go to press Spain is reaping one of the bad har- 
vests in Morocco, of which the European colonial policy 
has had so many. Her troops have been disastrously de- 
feated at Melilla by tribesmen in rebellion against the 
exploitations of a Spanish mining company. The govern- 
ment has had to send many regiments of fresh troops 
across the channel. Against this campaign the Spanish 
people have been so opposed that opposition has developed 
in places into open revolution, and there has been much 
violence and bloodshed. The government will doubtless 
put down the uprising both in Morocco and at home, but 
at what fearful cost! The hopeful feature of the situation 
is the evidence that the people are tired of these colonial 
policies and will not much longer tolerate them. 
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Editorial Notes. 

In April last Alfred H. Fried of 
Vienna, Austria, editor of Friedens- 
Warte, issued an appeal for the organ- 
ization of an International Press Union for the promotion 
of peace. This effort seems to be faring better than a 
similar one put forth in Paris some ten years ago. The 
organization effected at that time, which a good many of 
us peace people went into, seems to have got no further 
than paper. In the July Bulletin (No.1) of the new 
organization, Mr. Fried says that the Union already 
has members in Argentina, Germany, Austria, Belgium, 
France, Great Britain, Hungary, Italy, The Netherlands, 
Portugal, Russia, Sweden, Switzerland and the United 
States. Letters addressed to Mr. Fried have in a number 
of instances expressed enthusiastic approbation of the 
movement. In France particularly, where the idea of 
an international press union for peace was first conceived, 
has the response to Mr. Fried’s appeal been strong. At 
the sixth French National Peace Congress at Reims, 
presided over by Senator Léon Bourgeois, a resolution 
was adopted expressing hearty approval of Mr. Fried’s 
undertaking, and urging French writers for the press to 
connect themselves with the Union. Furthermore, a 
French Group of the Union was then and there organ- 
ized. The Union is planning to hold its first meeting 
at Stockholm at the time of the eighteenth International 
Peace Congress. We very much hope that this effort 
may meet with much greater success than the previous 
one, for it is of the very greatest moment to the peace 
cause that the press in general be won to a favorable 
attitude toward its principles and policies. The task of 
bringing this about, under the present conditions of the 
daily press and the material policies which govern the 
owners, is one of no ordinary difficulty. It is easy 
enough to form an association and get men who are 
already interested in the peace movement to join it; but 
to work out practical ways in which average newspapers 
and their average correspondents can be turned into 
sincere and trustworthy friends and advocates of peace 
in times of panic as in ordinary times, that is the task 
that still waits to be accomplished, though a number of 
great newspapers, in this country at least, are already 
steadily to be reckoned on the side of international 
goodwill and peace. 


International 
Peace Press Union. 





We have received a most interesting 
account of the formation and inauguration 
of the Cosmopolitan Club of Park College, 


Park College 

Cosmopolitan 

Club. 
Parkville,Mo. At the regular chapel exer- 


cises on the 17th of June brief talks on cosmopolitanism 
were made by Professor Wolfe, librarian of the college, 
Professor Evans of the Chair of Philosophy, and Seiichi 
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Ikemoto, a Japanese member of the college body. On 
the suggestion of Mr. Ikemoto it is proposed to try to 
secure funds to erect a building for the college, to be 
known as the college Temple of Peace, for the use, we 
suppose, of the Cosmopolitan Club as the centre of its 
life and activities. The project was at first thought to 
be impossible, but on further consideration the Faculty 
gave their consent that the effort be made, and appointed 
a committee of three of its members to coéperate with 
Mr. Ikemoto in the enterprise. They propose to secure 
the money either in large contributions, if that is possible, 
or in subscriptions of one dollar or more. It ought not 
to be difficult to get quickly the $25,000 which they need. 
Many of the fraternity and club houses in connection 
with the universities and colleges have cost much more 
than this amount. One can scarcely conceive of any- 
thing more fitting, in an institution where there are 
young men from many countries, than a Cosmopolitan 
Club Temple of Peace, where these young men might 
associate freely with each other and do the work for 
which such clubs are now being so numerously organ- 
ized. We commend most heartily the Park College 
Club’s venture and hope that the committee may speedily 
find the funds with which to erect the temple. 


<> 


News from the Field. 


The American School Peace League offers two sets of 
three prizes of seventy-five, fifty and twenty-five dollars 
for the three best essays on one of the following subjects: 

1. The United States the Exemplar of an Organized World- 

2. The History of International Arbitration. 

3. The History and Significance of the Two Hague Peace 
Conferences. 

4. The Opportunity and Duty of the Schools in the Inter- 
national Peace Movement. 


5. The Evolution of Patriotism. 


One set of prizes is open to Seniors in the Normal 
Schools of the United States, the other to Seniors in the 
Preparatory Schools. The contest will close on March 1, 
1910, and the prizes will be awarded at the annual meet- 
ing of the League in July, 1910. For information in 
regard to the details of the prizes, address Mrs. Fannie 
Fern Andrews, secretary of the American School Peace 
League, 405 Marlborough Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Journal de Geneve of July 15 gives an interesting 
account of a meeting addressed by Mr. and Mrs, Edwin 
D. Mead in the Genevan School of Commerce Hall. As 
the addresses were in English, only a moderate number 
of citizens of Geneva were present, the audience being 
mostly composed of English and American people who 
were present in Geneva for the Calvin Jubilee. Among 
those present were the American Minister to Switzerland, 
Mr. Clay; the American Consul, Mr. Keen; Mr. Renouf, 
president of the Genevan Peace Society, and Professor 
Wuarin, who presided. Mr. Mead developed the idea 
of the coming Federation of the World after the analogy 
of the Swiss Federation and the United States of Amer- 
ica, and urged that Switzerland should take a leading 
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part in promoting the pacific organization of the world. 
Mrs. Mead spoke more particularly of the progress of 
the peace movement in America. 


Brevities. 





. . Early in July Andrew Carnegie handed over to 
the State Department, to be forwarded to the Costa 
Rican government, $25,000 of the amount pledged by 
him for the building for the Central American Court of 
Justice at Cartago, which has already been commenced. 


At the recent laying of the corner-stone of the 
new building for Pickering College at Newmarket, Can- 
ada, Sir William Mulock, president of the Canadian 
Peace Society, expressed himself in the strongest possible 
terms as opposed to the prevailing militarism and rivalry 
in armaments. 


; Arbitration treaties have been signed between 
Brazil and Cuba and Brazil and Great Britain. 


The arbitration commission appointed by the 
Swedish and Norwegian governments for the settlement 
of the maritime boundary between the two countries has 
held several meetings, has during July been making local 
investigations, and will meet again this August for fur- 
ther deliberation. The secretary of the commission is 
Dr. W. Réel, first secretary of the Bureau of the Inter- 
national Court of Arbitration at The Hague. 


; The July number of Zhe Gospel of the Kingdom, 
edited by Dr. Josiah Strong (Bible House, New York), 
has two excellent outlines for study of the subject of 
peace, entitled “International Arbitration” and “The 
Church and Peace.” 


; Peace has been restored throughout Colombia, 
and acting President Holguin on July 20 declared mar- 
tial law off. The Colombian Congress met on July 21. 


Our government has sent out a request to all the 
governments which participated in the meeting of the 
International Opium Commission at Shanghai, last Feb- 
ruary, to send delegates to a second Opium Conference 
to be held at The Hague in the rear future. The pur- 
pose of the conference is to secure international agreement 
for the control of the production and traffic in opium 
with a view to its complete suppression except for medic- 
inal purposes. Our State Department is preparing a 
program for the discussion of the conference. 

. During the past year five conventions have been 
concluded between the United States and Canada: the 
general arbitration treaty with Great Britain (in which 
Canadais given the right to decide as to questions directly 
affecting the dominion), the fieheries treaty, the boundary 
treaty, a treaty regarding the conveyance of prisoners and 
defining the reciprocal rights of the two countries in 
wrecking salvage, a special Newfoundland fisheries treaty, 
and a treaty providing for the free navigation of boun- 
dary waterways. A pecuniary claims treaty is also well 
under way. 

- » « On July 23, at the residence of the British Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, David Lloyd-George, an Anglo- 
German Entente Committee of Women was organized, 

for the purpose of assisting in putting an end to the 
almost incessant bickerings, the “snarling and barking,” 
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as Mr. Lloyd-George characterized it, between the two 
nations. The meeting was addressed by a number of 
members of Parliament and several influential women. 
The German Ambassador in London, Count Wolff-Met- 
ternich, sent a letter wishing the movement success. 
Among the members of the committee are Mrs. Asquith, 
wife of the Premier, Mrs. Lloyd-George, Mrs. Winston 
Spencer Churchill, Lady Brassey, Lady Meath, Lady 
Pearson and Lady Weardale. 


Rev. Frederick D. Power, pastor of the Vermont 
Avenue Christian Church of Washington, preached a 
notable sermon on “ War against War,” at the Christian 
Endeavor Convention at St. Paul, on Sunday evening, 
July 11, in which he showed that war is inhuman, un- 
christian and irrational. “The work of throwing the 
resources of nations and mighty forces of nature into 
engines of torture and destruction, to be used against 
creatures of our own flesh and blood, belongs to the 
malignity of demons, not to the spirit of man.” 


The District Labor Council of Toronto last month 
adopted a resolution declaring that the Council went on 
record “as opposed to the enormous expenditures of 
money for warlike purposes on the part of first-class na- 
tions, and is in favor of an attempt to have a universal 
agreement amongst the workers of Europe and America, 
whereby the danger of war may be averted by the con- 
certed action of the workers, either by their refusal to 
fight or by letting those who make the quarrels fight, or 
by a general strike of labor in countries about to fight, 
as we believe the decision in the last analysis rests with 
the workers.” 


The National Woman’s Suffrage Association, in its 
recent convention at Seattle, adopted a resolution in 
which it declared that “The United States, being un- 
hampered by European complications and dangers, and 
without an enemy in the world, should take the lead in 
a movement for limitation of the costly burden of arma- 
ments, now causing nearly two-thirds of our national 
expenditures. Our recent extravagant army and navy 
expenditures are lessening the possibility of useful leader- 
ship, are inconsistent with the Hague Court principle and 
with our treaties for international peace and arbitration.” 


, The governments of the United States and Great 
Britain will submit their “cases” in the Newfoundland 
fisheries controversy to the Hague Court on the 4th of 
October. Mr. Chandler P. Anderson of New York, 
who has in charge the preparation of the United States 
case, will have it ready by that date. It is expected that 
the arbitrators will meet at The Hague early in May next 
for the final hearing and determination of the question. 


Senator-elect John Sharp Williams of Mississippi, 
in an address to the graduating class of the Pelahatchie 
school this year, said that “the millions of dollars spent 
in fortifications, naval supplies and maintenance of an 
army would better be kept in the treasury of the govern- 
ment, or, better, in the pockets of the people, that it 
might be spent in institutions of learning and equipment 
of institutions.” 

Mr. Charles R. Crane, the eminent business man 


of Chicago, who has been appointed by President Taft 
Minister to China, is a member of the American Peace 
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Society and much interested in the cause of international 
friendship and peace. He is the kind of man that will 
promote deeper friendly relations with China and the 
Chinese people. President Taft would not miss it if he 
named other members of the Peace Society to official posts 
in foreign countries. The foreign service ought to have 
none but peace men in it. 

The Baptist Commonwealth (Philadelphia), com- 
menting on the growing armies and navies and military 
budgets of the time, exclaims: “ Yet we are in the coun- 
try founded on a recognition of the Christian religion, 
and in an era of the Prince of Peace. May God forgive 
us! With such enlightenment as the world has to-day, 
with such full knowledge of the economic waste in mili- 
tarism and war, with such a recognition of the principles 
of righteousness, and with millions and millions of people 
praying daily that the kingdom of the Prince of Peace 
may come, there should be no need for armies and navies 
beyond the need of police protection.” 

; The rational observance of the Fourth of July at 
Cleveland, Ohio, without firecrackers and fireworks, was 
a great success. The people enjoyed a restful and sensible 
holiday. There were no accidents, whereas throughout 
the rest of the country there were forty-seven persons 
killed, twenty-four hundred injured, and over $700,000 
worth of property destroyed. Last year Cleveland had 
ten persons killed and sixty-two injured. Will the 
country be sane and brave enough to follow Cleveland’s 
example? 

Hon. William L. Penfield, who died some weeks 
ago in Washington, was a strong and active friend of the 
cause of international arbitration and peace. While 
Solicitor of the State Department, a position which he 
held for a number of years, he contributed very materi- 
ally to the work of our government in the field of arbi- 
tration. He was one of the men who represented the 
government before the Hague Court in the Pious Fund 
arbitration. His papers at the Mohonk Conference and 
at one or two peace congresses, though not of a popular 
nature, were very able and were always listened to with 
close attention and much appreciation. 

The luncheon given on June 22 in the House of 
Commons by the British Interparliamentary Group to 
the members of the Russian Duma and State Council, 
then visiting England, was an occasion of great interest. 
Lord Weardale, president of the Group, presided. All 
parties in the Russian Duma were represented in the 
visiting deputation, and their hosts represented both the 
great English parties. Both Mr. Asquith and Mr. Balfour, 
leader of the Opposition, were present and participated 
in the welcome, which was given to the guests not only 
as representatives of the Duma, but also of the Russian 
people. The president of the Duma, speaking for the 
visitors, expressed deep appreciation of the kindly hospi- 
tality extended to them, and his belief that the sympathy 
of England would greatly aid them in Russia in work- 
ing out the welfare of their country through the new 
constitution. 

Lord Roberts’ National Compulsory Service Bill, 
when it came to vote last month in the House of Lords, 
was defeated by a vote of 123 against it to 10% in its 
favor. The debate displayed the extreme weakness of 


the case for conscription. 
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The Bath (England) Historical Pageant was this 
year given an interesting international character. In the 
final scene, representatives of the various Canadian and 
United States towns bearing the name of Bath presented 
to “Ladye Bath” a garland and a banner bearing the 
coat-of-arms of their respective States. The ladies from 
Canada and the United States were the guests of the 
Bath Pageant Committee during their stay at Bath. 
Eleven of our States were represented in the scene, and 
two of the Canadian Provinces. The dialogue given by 
these ladies was written by Mrs. Spencer Trask of New 
York, who is greatly interested in the cause of interna- 
tional friendship and peace. An ode specially written 
by her was sung at the close, one stanza of which ran thus: 

‘* All folk upon the earth 
Sprang from one common birth, 
Children of God. 
Lord of Humanity, 
Teach us Fraternity; 
Peace let the Watchword be 
In all the earth.”’ 

The Christian Camp Meeting at Craigville (Hy- 
annis), Mass., this year gave one day to the peace move- 
ment. Addresses were given by Secretary Trueblood 
morning and afternoon, and in the evening by Rev. W. 
B. Flanders of Brockton. 

; An association was founded in France on the 4th 

of July, under the name of Mrance- Amérique, to “give 
more intensity to the cordial relations existing between 
the French democracy and the American democracy, to 
make America better known and better loved in France, 
to make France better known and better loved in Amer- 
ica.’ Mr. Hanotaux, former Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
was chosen president. 
. The proposition for the United States and Can- 
ada to hold a joint celebration to commemorate the one 
hundredth anniversary of the close of the war of 1812 
and one hundred years of peace between the two countries 
is meeting with general approval. It is the proposition 
made originally by Secretary Root and remade by Mac- 
Kenzie H. King, Canadian Minister of Labor, at the 
Harvard Commencement to erect somewhere along the 
Canadian boundary a suitable monument in celebration 
of this approaching centenary of peace —a peace “ kept 
without the aid of warships and guns.” We shall have 
more to say on this subject hereafter. 


—————__—_ << »- 

The Anglo-German Antagonism. 

BY SENATOR D’ESTOURNELLES DE CONSTANT. 
From Le Matin, Paris. 


We are, of course, far from perfect happiness and 
universal peace, but nevertheless there has been prog- 
ress. The practical value of international arbitration is 
no longer disputed. ‘The incident of the fishermen of 
Hull and that of Casablanca have furnished two unan- 
swerable lessons. What is called necessary war, inev- 
itable war, is losing ground every day. Some twenty 
years ago we had only an embarrassment of choice among 
inevitable wars. To-day, even in the Balkan question, 
it is admitted that a bad arrangement is better than a 
conflagration. It is recognized that the United States 
and Japan would gain nothing by war. Russia has every- 
thing to lose in a war, The same is the case with Aus- 
tria and Italy; much more so with the small powers. 
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There remains, in a word, but one war which is truly 
inevitable, according to the thought of certain persons. 
I mean an Anglo-German war. Let us consider, in the 
light of public opinion, what this unfortunate conviction 
isworth. The matter touches us Frenchmen very closely ; 
for the question is asked whether we could remain merely 
spectators of the conflict, and whether England, if she 
engaged in it, would not necessarily draw France after 
her. According to this hypothesis, the entente cordiale, 
which we had supposed to be the commencement of a 
world entente, would have become only a military alliance, 
more or less disguised under the derision of pacific prom- 
ises. Let us appeal to public opinion, for it is this which 
will solve the problem, provided it is not allowed to be 
taken unawares. 

In reality, neither Germany nor England wishes war, 
and clearly nothing is more sincere than the declarations of 
the sovereigns of the governments and of the parliaments 
exchanged between the two countries in favor of peace. 
Germany would only compromise her future by war. 
That is perfectly clear. As for England, pessimism 
reasons otherwise, or fails to reason. It is certain that 
she is suffering profoundly from universal competition, 
and principally from the competition of Germany. Her 
maritime commerce is threatened in all parts of the world. 
She has not, like France, the resource of special and 
privileged productions to oppose to her rivals. German 
goods are being substituted in all the markets of the 
globe for English goods, as are American, Japanese, 
Swiss goods, etc. The English workman is down, is 
complaining. In the English colonies, at Shanghai as 
well as at London, the representative of English industry 
is displaced by the German representative, an intelligent, 
indefatigable pusher. So it is the future of the youth of 
the English nation which is growing darker. It is the 
era of an unexampled prosperity which is disappearing 
before an era of difficulties, and that too in a country full 
of the enjoyments of life ; in a country where the need of 
prosperity has become national, hereditary, thanks to 
centuries of conquest and of success; in a country which, 
far from stopping in the pathway of its successes, aspires, 
on the contrary, to widen them by the extension of a 
new policy, that of imperialism, over the whole world. 
Noblesse oblige. How can one arrest the rush of life, 
—how stop it? It is English activity, English policy, 
English ambition suddenly checked when in full ad- 
vance; and the difficulty will go on increasing. The 
population of Germany augments its vitality by means 
of its fleets. Will England, after having lost her eco- 
nomic superiority, allow herself to lose her naval supe- 
riority? Would it not be better to take advantage of 
her actual superiority and of her friendship with France 
to have done once for all with the German peril ? 

Such is the reasoning, not of the government certainly, 
but of the man in the street who directs those who 
govern. This reasoning I have heard developed since 
imperialism became a government doctrine. I heard it 
opposed to France in 1893, and just the same in 1898, 
and the man in the street naively believes that the Ger- 
man peril can be put an end to by means of a war. He 
believes it all the more the less he knows what war is. 
He has not suffered by war. Within the memory of 
man he has not known invasion. He does not pay, or 
scarcely pays, an income tax, And, finally, he is not 
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He has known no 
other wars, except remote expeditions made, to his profit, 


compelled to render military service. 


by hired troops. He is one of the only people in the 
world who live in this happy ignorance. There lies the 
danger. He has heard only of the German peril for 
years, and as he is brave, simple, a genuine bull, John 
Bull is ready to fall upon the oly scarecrow which is 
shaken before him. 

Nevertheless, it ought to be demonstrated to him that 
war, even a victorious one, far from being a remedy, 
would be the most detestable of operations, an aggrava- 
tion, in a word. Let us suppose the German fleets and 
armies crushed. There would, nevertheless, remain in 
Germany sixty millions of German workingmen, all the 
more active the more they had suffered. And what 
would that mean? The remedy is understood by no 
one better than by the Englishman, who is virile, coura- 
geous and begins his life again without any complaint. 
The remedy is a new education in the presence of com- 
petition and no longer in the presence of assured success. 
The remedy is energy in labor and not a coup d'état 
of despair. 

England is not a pessimist. She asks only to be al- 
lowed to direct her course in the way of her interests 
and the general interests of civilization. She will avoid 
war, as she desires to avoid ruin; and the role of France, 
her friend, will be to help her to find, as we have found 
ourselves, her “ Damascus Road,” for her own very great 
advantage and that of other peoples whom no govern- 
ment could stampede into an inevitable war, if France 
and England should unite with all the civilized states to 
safeguard peace. 

ee 
The Cost of Armed Peace. 
Address of Hon. J. A. Tawney at the National Peace Congress, 
Chicago, May 5, 1909. 

The modern national state is a vastly different political 
organization from the ancient and medieval empire. Part 
of this difference is of great significance in the discussion 
of international peace. As late as the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, when the modern state arose from the 
ruins of the old Roman Empire, it was commonly be- 
lieved by the world’s political leaders that there could be 
but one great nation at a given time, and that any nation 
to become great must conquer the wealth and enslave 
the people of other nations. From this conception of 
the relations of nations to each other it followed that no 
nation could hope to remain long dominant in world 
politics, and that every full bloom of national splendor 
and power must be followed by a period of decline and 
decay. Coalitions of foreign foes, want of patriotism, 
and the loss of individual manhood, which luxury and 
over-civilization always bring to a people supported by 
slaves, were ever present to threaten and destroy the 
dominant nation. 

Even the Bourbon kings of France, as late as the reign 
of Louis the XIV., believed themselves to be, each in his 
time, the viveroys of God on earth. Not only did they 
believe themselves to be rulers by divine right, but they 
likewise believed it to be their duty as the viceroys of 
God to surpass all other kings in the splendor of their 
courts, to intimidate and subjugate abroad and at home, 
to imitate the glory of God in the splendor of their 
palaces, in the sumptuousness of their tables, and in the 
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costliness of their costumes and retinues. To this end 
they carried on perpetual warfare with other kings, and 
to this end they taxed their own people until revolution 
became a necessity and the only means of escape from 
the war burdens that were crushing the people to earth. 

In the world march of civilization all this has changed, 
until to-day we hold that the greatness of a nation rests 
not upon conquered wealth and the bent backs of slaves, 
but upon its natural resources and upon the industry, 
the intelligence, and the patriotism of the individual 
citizen. To-day we realize that there must be as many 
nations coexistent on the earth as geographical, racial 
and historical conditions make necessary. We regard 
wars carried on merely for territorial acquisition or na- 
tional aggrandizement as national robberies. The char- 
acter of a nation is judged to-day by the same standards 
as the character of the individual man. 

It is clear to all intelligent people at the opening of 
the twentieth century that there is no law growing out 
of the necessary relations of nations to each other which 
makes it inevitable that every great nation must, sooner 
or later, decline and ultimately fall. There is no inherent 
reason why nations should not exist and grow great side 
by side as long as geographical and climatic conditions re- 
main approximately unchanged. Indeed, there are abun- 
dant reasons to-day why no nation can attain to the full 
measure of its greatness except through relations of 
mutual helpfulness with every other nation. 

We have entered upon an era of national specializa- 
tion, where all nations are more or less interdependent, 
where each nation relies upon other nations for some of 
the necessities of its life, where no nation lives to itself 
alone, and where none can perish without loss to the 
world. International commerce, international trade, in- 
ternational language, art and literature, international 
political influence and example all demand that perma- 
nent peace be maintained among all nations. 

The question for the world to determine is, Shall this 
be an armed peace, or will the nations of the world 
recognize the authority and acquiesce in the decisions of 
a world-wide federation, thereby insuring international 
peace without the cost incident to the preparation for 
war? Such a federation or international state would be 
but a slight step forward in comparison with the substi- 
tution of the authority of the national states in the settle- 
ment of conflicts between warring clans and tribes, or 
with the substitution of publicly administered justice for 
the régime of private warfare and individual retaliation. 

But because of the inherent selfishness and mutual 
distrust of nations, it is said by the advocates of an armed 
peace that the creation of an international state through 
the federation of the civilized nations of the world is 
impossible, and that this splendid achievement can be 
attained only through the instrumentality of powerful 
armies and navies which will make reasonably certain 
the defeat of any nation that might initiate and carry on 
war against another nation. If this be so, then interna- 
tional peace means an armed peace, and that kind of 
peace cannot endure between nations relatively longer 
than between individuals. It will inevitably hasten the 
event for which the nations are now preparing. 

The possession of irresponsible power is always a direct 
temptation to its irresponsible use. Individual citizens 
are not allowed in times of peace to go armed among 
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their fellow-citizens because of the temptation to use arms 
for slight cause in such moments of excitement as every 
man is liable to in the course of daily experience. Just 
so there is a danger that nations, upon slight provocation, 
will declare war when each knows itself to be danger- 
ously armed and fully prepared for war. Great arma- 
ments, therefore, instead of being a guaranty of peace, 
are a continued menace to peace. 

Whether or not the advocates of an armed peace are 
sincere in contending that peace can be insured only by 
the aid of great armaments permanently maintained, in 
the light of all the facts, I believe it to be indisputably 
true that they are more concerned over the question of 
whether or not their respective nations can successfully 
compete in the international race now on between the 
principal nations of the world for supremacy in the size 
of battleships and in the number of the largest sized 
battleships the world has ever seen than they are con- 
cerned over the question of how best to insure permanent 
international peace. This mad international race for 
supremacy in war preparation is all the more astounding 
because it is taking place at a time when there is no 
cloud on the international horizon to threaten the exist- 
ing peaceful relations between all the nations of the 
world, unless it is occasioned by the senseless rivalry 
among the nations to excel in martial preparation. To 
my mind this extensive preparation constitutes a most 
serious menace to the peace of the world, for it tends 
naturally in the direction of war even though its alleged 
purpose is the prevention of war. 

I am not alone in contending that national ambition, 
not the fear of war or the desire for peace, is the prime 
motive prompting the principal nations of the world to 
the expenditure of larger sums for war purposes, includ- 
ing battleships, than the world has ever before witnessed. 
Mr. Asquith, the Premier of England, when discussing 
the English naval budget a year ago, pronounced a 
solemn condemnation of the English policy of construct- 
ing battleships of the Dreadnaught type, a policy initiated 
three years before, when the keel of the first great Dread- 
naught was laid. He said: 

“ We do not wish to take a lead, but we want to do 
everything in our power to prevent a new spurt in com- 
petitive shipbuilding between the great naval powers.” 
“ Competitive shipbuilding,” not competitive peace build- 
ing, is the prime cause for the enormous war-tax burdens 
placed upon the people. 

The annual expenditures of the United States, Eng- 
land, Germany and France, on account of preparation 
for war, or, as it is said, that war may be prevented, are 
to-day greater than the annual expenditures of any one 
of these nations during any foreign war in which it has 
ever engaged. In fact, these expenditures have become 
so great as to excite alarm in each of these principal 
nations of the world, causing enormous deficits in their 
current revenues, and necessitating new sources of taxa- 
tion to meet the demands of a national ambition to excel 
in the construction of great armaments. 

The total expenditures of the United States, England, 
Germany and France, during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1908, on account of their armies and navies, approxi- 
mated, in round numbers, a billion, or ten hundred mil- 
lion, dollars. Add to this the sums expended for the 
same purpose by other nations of the world and you will 
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have a grand total cost of armed peace so large that the 
human mind can scarcely comprehend it. 

While this cost is so enormous as to be almost beyond 
the comprehension of man, yet an approximate idea of 
such cost may be gathered from the annual expenditures 
which we as a nation are making for this purpose and the 
rapidity with which these expenditures have increased in 
recent years. Our total expenditures for the army, navy 
and fortifications in the fiscal year 1908 aggregated 
$204,122,855.57, or 36.5 per cent. of our total revenue, 
exclusive of postal receipts, which are not included for 
the purpose of comparison, as the postal revenues and 
expenditures are a balanced account. Our expenditures 
during the same year on account of wars past, including 
all objects for which appropriations are made on that 
account, were $180,678,204, or 31 per cent. of our total 
revenues. 

According to the daily statement of the Treasury 
Department at Washington on April 30, 1909, we have 
thus far during this fiscal year collected from all sources, 
except postal receipts, $493,027,989.69. Up to that date 
we had expended on account of the army $110,107,924.96; 
on account of the navy, $96,376,012.41, a total of $206,- 
483,937.37. Therefore, we have expended this fiscal 
year on account of preparation for war forty-one per cent. 
of all our revenues, and on account of wars past thirty- 
one per cent. of all our revenues, or a total expenditure 
of seventy-two per cent. of all the revenues thus far 
collected during the current fiscal year on account of 
wars it is said we are preparing to avoid and wars which 
we have had in the past. 

But this startling statement does not indicate that we 
have yet reached the maximum cost of armed peace. 
The expenditures for this purpose the coming fiscal year 
will be greater than they are this year. They have been 
increasing rapidly and enormously year by year, not only 
with us, but with all the principal nations of the world. 
None of the advocates of armed peace are willing to 
suggest a limit beyond which this increase shall not go. 

The average annual appropriations for our army have 
leaped from less than $24,000,000 for each of the eight 
years immediately preceding the Spanish war to more 
than $83,000,000 for each of the eight years ending with 
the appropriations made at the last session of Congress 
for the fiscal year 1910. During the same period the 
average annual appropriations for our navy have in- 
creased from a little more than $27,500,000 to more than 
$102,400,000. In other words, the increase in appro- 
priations for the army for the periods named exceeded 
$472,000,000, a sum sufficient to cover the whole cost of 
constructing the Panama Canal, with nearly $150,000,000 
to spare. The increase in the sums appropriated for the 
navy for these same periods is approximately $600,000,- 
000, a sum largely in excess of the total appropriations 
for the support of our entire government for any fiscal 
year prior to that of 1898. 

The combined increase in the appropriations for the 
army and the navy for the eight-year periods named 
amounts to $1,072,000,000, a sum exceeding by more 
than $158,000,000 the total interest-bearing debt of the 
United States. So great has been the increase in this 
cost of armed peace these last eight years over the eight 
years ending scarcely ten years ago, that the sum total 
of the increase is even larger than the stupendous sum 
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appropriated for all governmental purposes for the fiscal 
year 1910. 

The fact that we are expending, during this fiscal year, 
seventy-two per cent. of our aggregate revenue in pre- 
paring for war and on account of past wars, leaving only 
twenty-eight per cent. of our revenue available to meet 
all other governmental expenditures, including internal 
improvements, the erection of public buildings, the im- 
provement of rivers and harbors, and the conservation of 
our natural resources, is to my mind appalling. It should 
arrest the attention of the American people, and not only 
cause them to demand a decrease in these unnecessary 
war expenditures, but also prompt them to aid in every 
way possible in the creation of a public sentiment that 
would favor the organization of an international fed- 
eration whose decisions and action in the peaceful 
settlement of controversies between nations would be 
recognized and accepted as the final determination thereof. 
If this were done, it would not necessarily mean the en- 
tire abandonment of armies and navies, but it would so 
far remove the possibility of international wars as to 
make unnecessary the expenditure of the stupendous 
sums which are now being collected from the people in 
the form of taxes and expended for the purpose of main- 
taining armed peace. 

The money expended for this purpose is not the only 
measure of the cost of armed peace. Think for a mo- 
ment of what the American people have lost during the 
past eight years in consequence of the increased expendi- 
ture of more than a billion dollars during that time for 
the purpose of preparing for war in order that war may 
be prevented. 

The most enthusiastic advocates of river and harbor 
improvements do not estimate that the cost of these 
improvements would exceed $500,000,000, only half the 
amount which we have collected in taxes from the people 
and expended in war preparation during the last eight 
years in excess of the amount expended for the same 
purpose during the eight years preceding 1898. The 
other half of this enormous increase might well have 
been expended in other directions which would have 
contributed to the permanent advancement of the vast 
and varied interests of ninety millions of people. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that, while I thoroughly 
believe in the wisdom and practicability of an interna- 
tional federated state for the exercise of delegated power 
in the authoritative determination of international dis- 
putes, I am not one of those peace enthusiasts who think 
the time is near at hand when the world will witness the 
disarmament of nations. But I do maintain that the 
time is now here when the people of the principal naval 
powers of the world, and especially the people of the 
United States, must come to the support of those who 
are contending against the advocates of armed peace and 
who are striving to check the extravagant and wasteful 
expenditure of public money in competitive construction 
of needless and useless armaments. If they do not, the 
burdens of unnecessary taxation will continue to increase 
until they ultimately impoverish the people and exhaust 
the resources of their nations. 


Se 


“China has always believed right makes might.”— 
Wu Ting Fang. 
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The Path to Peace. 


BY ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
Reprinied from the London Times of June 19, 1909, and issued 
asa leaflet by the Peace Society of the City of New York. 

Your New York correspondent advised you by wire 
of the proceedings of meetings of the Peace Societies of 
New York and Chicago, which called upon our President 
to exert his influence for peace and “ especially to secure 
an agreement among the powers for a speedy arrest of 
the ruinous competition of armaments now prevailing.” 

The New York meeting suggested his inviting a con- 
ference of the powers, which I, as president of the Society, 
approved, but I am bound to say that subsequent travel in 
Europe has modified my views. It is not from America, 
but from Britain, such invitation should come. 

Wherever one travels upon the continent to-day the 
chief subject of conversation among intelligent men is 
the British Dreadnaught and its consequences. Dread- 
naughts might and probably would have been introduced 
sooner or later by another nation than Britain, but, unfor- 
tunately for her, they were not. It is the British Dread- 
naught the people hear of in other countries, and she 
alone is blamed for the serious consequences flowing from 
its introduction. 

There seems no possibility of preventing the other 
naval powers from following the example of Britain and 
Germany, and although our industrial republic has nothing 
to covet and has repeatedly refused to give the Executive 
more than one-half the battleships demanded, it may be 


impossible to prevent even her from increasing her fleet 


rapidly like the others. Thus no power will gain much 
in naval strength over another, for relatively their positions 
will remain substantially as before. These enlarged na- 
vies, instead of tending to ensure peace, will increase the 
danger of war. 

What a strange spectacle the naval powers present to- 
day! Go where one will, he hears the men in power 
lamenting tbe necessity forced upon them for increasing 
armaments, one after the other explaining that they 
must increase their navy, and this only for “ protection.” 

The Emperor of Germany and Prince Von Buelow 
urge nothing for their increased armaments except “ pro- 
tection ” for their commerce and their coasts. 

The latter addressed the following message to the 
British ministers of the Prince of Peace: 

“T sincerely hope that our guests and Christian breth- 
ren will bring the conviction home and publish the fact 
that there is living on this side of the North Sea a peace- 
ful and laborious people which heartily desires, as well 
as its government, to live peacefully in friendship and 
neighborliness with its brethren beyond the Channel.” 

Not a voice is raised in Britain except for needed pro- 
tection from assault. So with the good men of France. 
So with Austria and Italy. So with President Taft, who 
recently wrote: 

“ The policy of the United States in avoiding war under 
all circumstances except those plainly inconsistent with 
honor or its highest welfare has been made so clear to 
the world as hardly to need statement at my hands. I 
can only say that so far as my legitimate influence extends 
while at the head of this government, it will always be 
exerted to the full in favor of peace, not only as between 
this country and other countries, but as between our sister 
nations.” [Italics are mine. | 
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One leader is more insistent than another that his 
country’s aim is to secure peace, the only end it has in 
view. If this be untrue, there is not an Emperor, King, 
President, or Prime Minister in the world to-day who 
does not perjure himself every now and then, protesting 
that his country desires nothing but to live in neighborly 
friendship with all others. 

Are these public men, who have risen to eminence 
and enjoy the confidence of their fellow-countrymen, 
perjuring themselves? No, far from this; they speak 
the sober truth from the heart. They feel what they 
utter. The desire for peace is genuine. ‘Give us peace 
in our time, O Lord,” is the prayer of civilized nations 
and rulers. Ambassador Bryce, speaking at the Peace 
Conference in America, corroborates this. He says: 

‘«« Every nation is conscious of its own rectitude of pur- 
pose and believes its armaments are for its own safety 
and will not be used aggressively.” 

This being accepted, unfounded suspicion must be the 
root of all this trouble. Every additional battleship 
tends to convert suspicion in neighboring nations into 
hatred, and then a misinterpreted word, movement or 
accident, which would otherwise have been easily ex- 
plained, becomes the cause of war. For war usually 
arises not directly from the possession of armaments by 
a nation, but from the suspicions aroused in neighboring 
nations by the creation of these armaments. Hence the 
impossibility of increased armaments being conducive to 
peace. Suspicion, fear, hatred, and hence the danger of 
war, increase in compound ratio as armaments increase. 

It is the old story: two neighbors have a slight mis- 
understanding which mutual explanations would readily 
have dispelled, but one in an unguarded moment says to 
the other, “I ’ll make you behave like a gentleman.” 
“You can’t do it,” is the ready response. One decides 
to buy a pistol, not for use, but solely for “ protection ” 
if attacked. Hearing this, the other feels he must have 
“ protection ” also. ‘The first substitutes a six-chambered 
revolver, just to be dead certain of protection. The other 
follows, just to be dead certain also. If the insurance 
company knew of this misunderstanding the life premiums 
of these two citizens would rise in geometrical progression 
with each added weapon. Fortunately the law in civil- 
ized nations, founded upon experience which shows that 
a hundred deadly feuds occur where men go armed to 
one where it is prohibited, steps in and prohibits private 
armaments and punishes the law-breakers. Britain and 
France played the part of the foolish neighbors fifty 
years ago. To-day it is Britain and Germany. 

Nearly a century ago (1817), Canada and America 
agreed that upon the inland seas, which constitute their 
boundary for hundreds of miles, each should place one 
one-hundred-ton vessel armed with one twenty-eight- 
pounder. The tiny craft, one flying the Union Jack and 
the other the Stars and Stripes, have never fired a shot 
except in friendly salute to each other, and unbroken 
peace has been preserved. If the world had its police 
force on the seas, there would be the “ protection from 
assault,” which each naval power declares it only desires 
and is increasing its navy solely to ensure. There would 
remain no enemy from whom “ protection” was needed. 
Commerce would be immune. The naval nations would 
be as one in friendly alliance. 

Our English-speaking race has developed parliamentary 
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government, abolished the last vestige of human slav- 
ery from civilized lands, was first to abolish private 
war between men, and was also prominent in abolishing 
piracy upon the seas. Why should Britain as the fore- 
most naval power and the motherland of our race hesitate 
to invite the other naval powers to confer with a view to 
peace, and as a means of securing it suggest that they 
combine in abolishing war upon the seas, following the 
British-American example? Let this be freely discussed 
with other suggestions, There is nothing startling or 
new in this plan. It would follow a highly successful 
precedent covering a century. Three or four powers 
could be named which, united to-day to ensure peace 
upon the seas, would be sufficient, but many more would 
respond to Britain’s call. Surely, few, if any, would de- 
cline. Why should they? How could they, their aim 
being peace, as they all proclaim? Those who declined 
would reveal themselves the enemies of mankind. The 
peaceful powers accepting might so greatly preponderate 
as to see their way to form a League of Peace, and ships 
of war, except the few needed for police duty, would be 
unneeded, just as they have long been and are to-day 
upon the inland seas of North America, and would be 
left to rust at their docks. No nation would commit it- 
self to anything by accepting an invitation to a con- 
ference. Any action taken could be made subject to 
ratification by the governments. 

So easy the solution seems that to many it may appear 
unworthy of consideration. But great crises have usually 
easy solutions because, being the product of grave mis- 
takes or great wrongs, total reversal of the policy pursued 
is what is needed. Here is the key to the present situa- 
tion. There is nothing speculative about this proved 
solution of the very question which disturbs the nations 
to-day. Though it may be rejected now, the day will 
nevertheless come, and that I believe soon, when this 
stone which the builders reject shall become the head of 
the corner. It has proved itself the panacea for war 
upon the seas. 

Has our race lost the breed of great statesmen, or is 
there to-day a Prime Minister and Cabinet in Britain 
composed of men who dare be great and thus lead the 
nations out of bondage to the false god of war, becoming 
the foremost body of statesmen of all time by having 
rendered mankind the greatest service? Or is such an 
invitation to the powers to be the beneficent act of others 
more zealous in the cause of peace ? 

Even to attempt and fail for the time in such a cause 
would give to the participants lasting place among those 
whom coming generations are to hold in honor. 

The policy of conciliation pursued by Britain has re- 
cently proved its claims to favor by brilliant successes, 
both in South Africa and in India. She is entitled to 
adopt as her motto, and none is so well adapted to the 
present crisis, “ First, all means to conciliate,”’ Britain 
has also won favor in other lands by the calm, firm mod- 
eration displayed by her government and its refusal to 
be stampeded into unnecessary armaments, which would 
only add fuel to the flame abroad, and when for years 
to come its naval supremacy is perfectly secure. It has 
avoided bluster and maintained a dignified reserve. 

Mr. Editor, in all truth and soberness, it should no 
longer be permissible for any two powers in jealous 
rivalry to build Dreadnaughts contingent upon what each 
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other may do, thus compelling all other naval powers to 
follow their ruinous and, in this the twentieth century, 
saddening example, or to become defenseless. 


This is no mere German-British affair. It is a world- 
wide issue, and the next step, momentous as it may prove 
for good or evil, is apparently for Britain to take, as the 
inventor and first adopter of the Dreadnaught. 

Whatever the final result, if Britain played the part of 
peacemaker, as suggested, she would have the moral sup- 
port of the enlightened public sentiment of the world 
with her, a tower of strength. If repulsed, she would 
have her quarrel just. It is not for any non-citizen to 
advise ; she will choose her own path; certain it is, how- 
ever, she could play no nobler part nor one that would 
redound in history more to her honor and glory, illus- 
trious as that history is, for henceforth it is the triumphs 
of peace through conciliation, not those of brutal war 
through the slaughter of our fellowmen, that are to make 
nations venerated in after ages. 

I write as one who loves his native land, 





Interdependence vs. Independence of 
Nations. 

BY PROF. PAUL 8S. REINSCH OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN, 


Address delivered at the Second National Peace Congress, 
Chicago, May 3, 1909, 

It is one of the laws of human beings that, scarce 
achieving what we have striven for with might and main, 
we are again beckoned farther by new goals and more 
distant aims. For the past six centuries humanity has 
been working to establish nationalism — to found nations, 
to cement their elements into a potent unity, to concen- 
trate their forces, to build up in all their majesty the 
powerful societies of to-day. They are the protectors of 
all we hold dear in civilization. It is not surprising that 
achievements demanding such efforts and sacrifices should 
be looked upon as the ultimate form of society. They 
render life rich and colored through the variety of cus- 
toms and ideas which they maintain. They prevent dull 
uniformity ; they give the human spirit a chance to man- 
ifest all its inherent possibilities of expression and life 
and art. Small wonder that conservative spirits look 
upon national life and independence as the last word of 
civilization. And yet we are on all hands surrounded 
by the unmistakable evidences that this, too, is a transi- 
tory stage — that civilization cannot content itself with 
a partial organization, but is tending irresistibly towards 
universalism. 

The generous ideal of world unity and peace is still 
looked upon by many practical men as a golden dream. 
Even the president of the second Hague Peace Confer- 
ence spoke of it as “the bright star of universal peace 
which we shall never reach, but which will always guide 
us.” The cosmopolitan ideal has indeed in the past been 
often displayed in a form that had little connection with 
living men and institutions. It has set up an abstract 
conception of humanity by which men were supposed 
to be directly impelled and actuated towards world unity. 
The national state was looked upon as an obstacle. War 


was personified into an evil entity that must be com- 
bated directly and subdued by inhibition, as demons and 
monsters were exorcised in ages past. 


Such abstractions 
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may, indeed, have a prophetic force; they may forecast 
the future of our race. Yet by men of affairs they are 
looked upon as fanciful until the detailed forces can be 
pointed out by which we may approach ourselves to the 
ideal conditions thus foreshadowed. Our age is realistic 
and practical; so our cosmopolitanism has become con- 
crete. It rests upon the idea of codperation in con- 
stantly-widening circles. Universal cooperation is the 
watchword which stands for positive action, for the 
development of concrete facts in human life which cor- 
respond to the actual needs in our economic and social 
order. For this purpose adequate institutions are to 
be created, so as to take international action out of the 
field of resolutions and to make it a part of the realities 
of human life. The void which the old cosmopolitan 
ideal left between the individual and humanity is being 
filled up by the creation of institutions through which 
the individual may gradually be raised, by almost im- 
perceptible degrees, from the narrow limits of personality 
to the broad aims of civilization. 

The most important fact which we have become con- 
scious of in our generation is that the unity of the world 
is real. The most remote parts of the earth are being 
made accessible. The great economic and financial 
system by which the resources of the earth are being 
developed is centralized. Our destiny is a common one; 
whatever happens to the nations of Africa and Asia 
aftects our life. Should great material disasters devas- 
tate or wars disorganize these distant societies, we our- 
selves must bear a part of the burden. Nor is there any 
development or advance in the perfected arts of civiliza- 
tion, the conditions and processes which make industry 
profitable and life agreeable, but that we ourselves shall 
share in the benefits. Science knows no national bound- 
aries. What is achieved in Berlin, Paris or Rome to- 
day is to-morrow a part of the scientific capital of all the 
world. The positive ideal of the world to-day is un- 
doubtedly that the whole earth shall become a field of 
action open to every man, and that all the advantages 
which may be secured by the efforts of humanity through- 
out the world must accrue to the citizens of each individ- 
ual nation. In this new grouping of social and economic 
life the national state will indeed continue to hold a 
prominent place, but public and associative action will 
dominate by forces and considerations which are broader 
than national life. Codperation is the key to life and 
society. Neither the individual nor the nation is self- 
sufficing. There is a broader life, there are broader 
interests and more far-reaching activities surrounding 
national life in which it must participate in order to 
develop to the full its own nature and satisfy completely 
its many needs. Even as the individual receives from 
society both protection and stimulus, so the nation would 
suffer intolerable disadvantages were it to exclude itself 
from world intercourse. 

Numerous public unions and associations have recently 
been created for the purpose of organizing interests which 
transcended the boundaries of national states. The abso- 
lute necessity of mutual intercourse and communication 
has led to the founding of unions for postal, telegraphic 
and railway communication, and for the protection of the 
means and methods employed by these. No state can 
completely protect itself against the inroads of epidemic 
disease nor against the plottings of criminals without the 
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coéperation of other governments. Unions have thus 
been established for mutual police assistance and for the 
development of international sanitation. In order that 
industrial competition may be raised to a plane where the 
individual laborer or manufacturer is protected against 
intolerable conditions, nations unite and follow a common 
plan of economic and labor legislation. For the common 
development of such interests there have been founded 
the International Institute of Agriculture, the Inter- 
national Association of Labor Legislation, and ‘many 
semi-public associations designed to realize the idea of a 
world unity in the great field of economic life. But we 
must not proceed to an enumeration. It is only our 
purpose to point out the significance of these great 
positive movements. When we once appreciate the 
sweep of the forces involved, we are impelled to the con- 
clusion that world organization is no longer an ideal, but 
is an accomplished fact. The foundations in interna- 
tional life have been laid by the slow working of economic 
and social causes; not guided by the conscious will of 
man, but responding and logically expressing the deepest 
needs of human life. 

The international organization of to-day respects ethnic 
entities as essential forms of social organization within 
their proper limits, just as the modern state respects the 
autonomy of towns, provinces and member states. We 
are not able to dispense with the psychic unities which at 
the present time lie back of sovereignty and give it force. 
While the internationalism of to-day looks far beyond 
the narrow ideal of exclusive and independent national 
sovereignty, it is no less hostile to an artificial world 
state, the fruit of military conquest, forcing upon the 
world a rigid uniformity, a dull and deadening monotony. 
Instead of this, it would develop international life through 
the fostering of actual forces that manifest themselves 
and secure an expression broader than national life. 
Where men are impelled to codperate, organizations will 
be constructed to make their coéperation easy and 
regular. Upon this foundation the great meetings of 
the Hague Conference will most readily be successful in 
building legislation and adjudicature of world-wide 
application. Let us abandon theoretical construction. 
We shall not have far to seek for positive interests, in 
all the many occupations of human life, which feel the 
inherent need of a strong international organization. 
Building up from the ground, we shall thus erect a 
structure upon whose unshaken support the general idea 
of internationalism may be reposed. 

The development we are considering will exercise a 
profound influence upon the attitude of mankind toward 
war. The warlike spirit presupposes a misunderstanding 
of the aims of other nations. How can we key up our- 
selves to the dread purpose of taking the life of fellow 
beings unless our feelings are worked upon by the idea 
that they are anti-religious, despotic, immoral, cruel,— in 
a word, enemies of civilization? But will such designs 
be conceived by a merchant against those with whom he 
has met in an international body discussing the interests 
of commerce and industry? Will a physician desire to 
kill the sanitary official of another nation who is protect- 
ing us from the inroads of epidemic and plague? Will 
the man of science conceive a murderous desire to take 
the life of those who are searching for the truth in the 
laboratories of Germany or of France? War becomes 
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criminal, a perversion of humanity, in such cases. No 
higher ideal can be appealed to for the killing of those 
with whom we coéperate for the ideals of humanity. 

The older pacifism was purely negative in character. 
It looked upon war as an evil being to be combated 
directly. Yet war is only the symptom of a general 
condition in which too great emphasis is still laid upon 
local interests. It is evident that the only effective 
manner to remove the conditions to which the occurrence 
of war is due lies in the building up of an international 
consciousness ; but such a consciousness cannot be arrived 
at out of nothing — there must be back of it a develop- 
ment of a real unity of interest and feeling. We must 
realize our interdependence in practical affairs. It is 
through the creation of international organizations for all 
the interests of human life that a positive content of the 
feeling of a common humanity is being provided. The 
incentive to war will become weaker and weaker as 
the bonds of community between nations increase, such 
as are provided by communication agencies, by economic 
and industrial ties or by scientific codperation. How 
intolerably painful will be the ruthless interruption of all 
such relations and activities! There are only two alter- 
natives, either the ties which are thus being created will 
in time become so strong that no nation will think of 
interrupting them by war, or, should war continue, these 
relations will have to be exempted from its operations. 
Such an exemption would tend to confine the sufferings 
and dangers of war more and more, and would thus be 
in accord with the dictates of humanity. 

Universal cooperation is a future ideal. The world is 
full of conditions and activities in which nations are not 
self-sufficing, in which we instinctively look beyond the 
boundaries of the national state. The nation that would 
be independent in isolation will condemn itself to be a 
Venezuela, will cut itself and its citizens off from the 
advantages of civilization to which all human beings are 
entitled. By realizing its interdependence with the other 
civilized nations of the world, it will only strengthen itself 
as does the individual who plunges with full energy into 
the life of his society, being stimulated thereby and hav- 
ing all his faculties developed. The great fact that the 
world is a unit rests upon the underlying conditions of 
modern invention and science which the dictum of no 
national government can destroy. International codpera- 
tion points the only way in which humanity may continue 
to develop without wasting its energy and ultimately 
falling prey to triumphant militarism. Between such 
alternatives it is not difficult to choose, but it is difficult 
to believe that humanity should be so perverse and mis- 
guided as to prefer the waste and suffering of military 
competition to the joy of normal activity — the develop- 
ment of all that is great and strong through international 
codperation. On the one hand lies barbarism, on the 
other the hope of continued progress. 


The Evolution of World Peace. 
BY LEVI T. PENNINGTON, EARLHAM COLLEGE, RICH- 
MOND, IND. 

[This oration won first prize in the Intercollegiate Peace 
Association Contest held at the University of Chicago, May 4, 
at the time of the second National Peace Congress. It is 
published as a sample of what young men in the universities 
and colleges are thinking and writing.— Ep.] 

In the progress of the world, the dream of yesterday 
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becomes the confident hope of to-day and the realized 


fact of to-morrow. As old systems fail to meet new 
conditions and new ideals, they are discarded, and into 
the Limbo of worse than worthless things is passing the 
system of human sacrifice to the Moloch of international 
warfare. For centuries world peace has been the dream 
of the poet, the philanthropist, the statesman and the 
Christian. That dream is becoming a confident hope. 
This generation should see it an accomplished fact. 

There was a time when individual prowess determined 
the issue of every difference. Might made right, so 1t was 
thought, and the winner in any controversy was he who 
had the heaviest club, the strongest arm or the thickest 
skull. Man’s inter-relationships multiplied as humanity 
advanced ; with each new relation came new causes for 
quarrel; and for a time advancing civilization brought 
but an increase in murders and assassinations. 

We know the process by which personal combat ceased: 
how the duel replaced murder and ambush and assassina- 
tion ; how courts of law replaced the duel. The dreamer 
saw the day when personal combat should be no more; 
the man of mind refuted all the arguments in favor of 
the duel of men; the constructive statesman of that early 
day instituted courts of law and equity. Men who had a 
difference insisted that it was their quarrel and they alone 
could settle it; but reason saw that two combatants in- 
flamed by passion are least fitted of all men to see where 
justice lies. Many held that where honor is involved, no 
one can adjust the difficulty but those most directly con- 
cerned; but reason saw that a man’s honor cannot be vin- 
dicated by killing his enemy or being killed by him. Men 
said,“ If personal combat is abolished,courage and strength 
will perish from the earth.” But reason saw that per- 
sonal combat in a selfish cause does not bring out the 
highest type of courage ; but that there are opportunities 
enough for the exercise of the highest and best moral 
and physical courage to keep valor alive forever. It was 
finally urged that there would be no power to enforce 
the decree, if personal differences were left to the adju- 
dication of others ; but reason said, “ That power will come 
with the need for it.” And so courts of law and equity 
arose, based on the need of humanity; laws were passed 
defining rights and limiting aggression; and when one 
man wronged another that wrong was settled in court, by 
the power of the whole people, and not in personal com- 
bat with the bludgeon or the knife. 

For similar reasons wars between states and tribes 
have ceased ; and face to face with the inevitable logic 
of past progress stands the world to-day. Though hu- 
manity has been slow to see it, the truth has begun to 
dawn in the hearts of men, that international wars are 
no more to be justified than civil strife, tribal warfare or 
personal combat. Gradually the omnipotent power of 
right is overcoming the inertia of humanity, and the 
world is moving. One by one the awful truths concern- 
ing war are forcing themselves upon the consciousness 
and consciences of men. The mighty power of fact is 
beating down the opposition to world peace. 

Men have begun to realize the terrible cost, the un- 
believable wastefulness of actual war and the preparation 
for possible war. When we read that the armed peace 


of Europe the past thirty-seven years has cost $111,000,- 
000,000, nearly as much as the aggregate value of all the 
resources of the United States, the richest nation on earth, 
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the figures are so appalling that mortal mind cannot con- 
ceive them, and they lose their force. When we remem- 
ber that two-thirds of the national revenues of the United 
States are spent on wars past or prospective, the matter 
comes closer home. When we realize that the cost of a 
single battleship exceeds the value of all the grounds and 
buildings of all the colleges and universities in I}linois, the 
figures have more meaning to us. And when we reflect 
that the cost of a single shot from one of the great guns 
of that battleship would build a home for an American 
family, a comfortable home costing $1,700, the common 
man realizes that the richest nation on earth cannot afford 
to go to war nor prepare for war. 

But mere money is one of the cheapest things in all 
the world. The price of war can never be paid in gold. 
Not in national treasuries can you see the payment of 
that price, where smug, well-groomed politicians sign 
bonds and bills of credit. If you would see the payment 
of the price of war, you must go to the place of war. 
With all your senses open, step upon the battlefield. 
Smell the smoke of burning powder, the reek of charging 
horses, the breath of fresh, red, human blood. Feel the 
warmth of that blood as you seek to staunch the wound 
in the breast of one of the world’s bravest, dying for he 
knows not what. Hear the screams of the shells, the 
booming roar of the cannonade, the clash of the on- 
slaught, the shrieks of the wounded, the groans of the 
dying, the last gasp of him whose life has reached its 
end. Such is the infernal music of war. See the victim 
of the conflict reel in the saddle and fall headlong. Cast 
your eyes on the mangled forms of godlike men, fallen 
in the midst of fullest life. Come in the night after the 
battle, and look upon the ghastly faces upturned in the 
moonlight. Gaze on the windrows of the dead, Mars’s 
awful harvest, that impoverishes all and enriches none, 
and you know something of the cost of war. 

And yet we have seen but little. Could we but enter 
the wasted homes, and see the broken hearts that war 
has made; could we go to the alms-houses and soldiers’ 
orphans’ homes, and see widows and children by the 
thousand suffering the doled-out charity of state or na- 
tion, because war has robbed them of their rightful pro- 
tectors; could we but realize the agony of the broken 
home, a thousand-fold worse than the agony of the battle- 
field, — then might we know more of the real cost of war. 

And still our idea would be inadequate, though we 
realized the full measure of every groan and heartache. 
Earth’s most priceless treasures are still more intangible 
things, the treasures of justice and kindliness and love. 
In that higher realm the cost of war is most terrible 
and most deadly. The spirit of war in the soldier sets 
aside the moral law, makes human life seem valueless, 
human suffering a thing to be disregarded, human 
slaughter an honorable profession. The war spirit blinds 
the eye of the statesman, till wrong seems right, folly 
seems expediency, and the death of thousands seems 
preferable to the life and happiness of all under terms 
of peace not dictated by his own will. Justice is de- 
throned, and revenge takes up the iron scepter and lets 
fly the thunderbolt. The war spirit perverts the mind 
of the publicist, till the achievements of honorable peace 
sink into insignificance, and the press clamors for the 
war that means money to the publisher, but death to 
innocent thousands who can have no possible interest in 
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the conflict. The war spirit takes possession of the pul- 
pit, and the minister called to preach the loving message 
of the Prince of Peace stirs up the spirit of contention 
and animosity, of hate and murder. Could we but draw 
aside the curtain and, back of the tinsel and gold braid, 
see the crime, the hate, the moral degradation that war 
always brings, never again would a friend of humanity 
ask for war. 

But the eyes of the world are opening to the fact that 
the cost of war is far too high in money and in men, in 
suffering and sacrifice, and in those higher values of jus- 
tice and kindliness and love. And as the thought once 
grew that personal differences might be settled without 
personal combat, so men are looking toward the settle- 
ment of international difficulties without recourse to the 
sword. They have seen that every argument against 
the duel of men applies with still greater force against 
the duel of nations. And the world has moved farther 
toward world peace in the past twenty-five years than 
in all the centuries of history that have preceded. World 
peace has become not the dream of the poet, but the 
confident hope of the world, whose realization is the 
task whose accomplishment is set for the men of this 
generation. 

One by one the obstacles to world peace are being 
broken down. Commerce has destroyed much of inter- 
national prejudice. Community of interest has obviated 
many former causes of quarrel. The sophistical argu- 
ments of the friends of war are being answered by the 
logic of hard facts. Warfare has been ameliorated by 
international agreement. Vast reaches of territory have 
been neutralized. Unfortified cities are no longer to be 
bombarded in any country. Actual disarmament has 
taken place between the United States and Canada, be- 
tween Chile and Argentina. Norway and Sweden have 
separated peaceably. Bulgaria has achieved her inde- 
pendence without bloodshed. The Dogger Bank inci- 
dent, which a century earlier would have plunged England 
and Russia into war, has been adjusted amicably. Two 
Hague Conferences have advanced tremendously the prog- 
ress of international amity. Over eighty arbitration trea- 
ties are now in force. We already have a permanent 
high court of nations, to which are being referred ques- 
tions that would once have resulted in war. And we are 
nearer than the dreamer of last century dared hope to 
“the parliament of man, the federation of the world.” 

But not yet has the millennium dawned. In the face 
of all this progress, armies and navies are stronger and 
more burdensome than ever. The United States spends 
more on wars past and prospective than for all educa- 
tional purposes, and England, France, Germany, Russia, 
groan under the burdens of the armed peace of Europe. 
Armed to the teeth, the nations of the world lie watching 
one another. The mind of the world is convinced that 
war is futile and terribly wasteful. The heart of the 
world is convinced that war is cruel and inexcusable. 
The conscience of the world has admitted that war is 
wrong, and morally unjustifiable. And still the prepara- 
tion for war goes on, and unless conditions are changed, 
war is inevitable. What is to be done? The world’s 
will must be moved, and men must be led to do what 
they have already admitted is right and just and expedient. 

As we have led in other days, so must America lead 
to-day. As the light of republican government and 
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complete justice to the individual first saw full dawn in the 
United States, so the eyes of the world are turned toward 
us to see the dawn of world peace, and full justice to all 
the nations. It is ours to lead. The example of the 
United States will do more than a century of argument 
and conference. America should begin the disarmament 
that will eventually mean the triumph of world peace. 

We have naught to fear. Weare far distant from the 
storm-centres of the world. We have no foes within 
that demand a large standing army, and there are no 
enemies without that are anxious to try conclusions with 
us on land or sea. Then away with war talk and war 
scares and “jingoism.” In time of peace let us prepare 
for peace, that all the world may enjoy peace. Ameri- 
can disarmament will be a tremendous stride toward the 
accomplishment of the world’s desire — the cessation of 
international warfare ; a great world’s court, to settle all 
international differences ; an international police force to 
give effect to the decrees of this court; and the end of 
the burdens of armies and navies under which the whole 
world is groaning. Let heart and voice and pen, pulpit 
and press and platform, soldier and statesman and private 
citizen ask for peace, and not for war. 

This is a part of the world’s larger hope. Pessimists 
there are who say that human nature is belligerent, and 
that war will never be abolished. But international war- 
fare has already seen the handwriting on the wall. Mars 
has been weighed in the balances and found wanting. 
The fruitless slaughter of the millions is not to be for- 
ever nor for long. Let us hasten the day when the roll- 
ing war drum will be hushed forever, the bugle-note no 
longer call to carnage; when “nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more.” Love shall take the place of Hate, and Justice 
sit on the throne instead of Greed. Some day in the 
not distant future the nations that have all these centu- 
ries bowed before the god of war shall own eternal 
allegiance to the Prince of Peace. And “of the increase 
of His government and of Peace there shall be no end.” 


-o- 


A Plea for Calm Reflection in Inter- 
national Affairs. 

Issued by the International Union of Ethical Societies. 

1. RememBeR that reason and justice alone decide 
the merits of a case, be it in personal, social, or political 
matters. 

2. Rememper that when passion rules, each disputant 
is easily convinced of the other’s guilt and readily be- 
lieves all manner of evil about him. 

3. Remember that all nations are naturally impressed 
with their own peculiar genius, and that we respect a 
people when we have entered into its life and thought. 

4. Rememper that no nation should be judge in its 
own cause; for self-interest, anger and fear distort and 
pervert truth. 

5. Remember that, since ours is now an industrial 
civilization and friendly international relations are of vital 
importance, the time is fully ripe for arbitration to super- 
sede war. 

6. Remember to press upon the government the 
urgency of concluding pacific treaties, and of regarding 
the Hague Tribunal as the court to which all serious 
international disputes are to be submitted. 
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7. Rememper that the race in armaments involves 
not only crushing financial burdens and consequent grave 
neglect of social legislation, but a perpetual restlessness 
and suspicion which paralyze economic enterprise, en- 
gender bitter feelings and precipitate war. 

8. Remember how many wars have proved unjusti- 
fiable, how frequently might has triumphed over right. 

9. Remember that sensational foreign news is gen- 
erally based on irresponsible rumor. 

10. RemempBer that militarism feeds the spirit of 
violence and creates powerful anti-social interests. 

11. RememsBer the horrors of a campaign and the 
harvest of hatred and misery it leaves behind, and ask 
yourself whether it is not criminal to let passion, igno- 
rance and self-interest decide the issue of peace or war. 

12. RememBeR your responsibility, and labor at all 
times for a good understanding between nations, espe- 
cially if you are a politician, journalist or preacher. 

a colitis 
Mars [ust Die! 
BY LYMAN R. BAYARD. 

Up the Olympian height proclaims a great and bitter cry 
To startled gods, that Mars is not immortal, and must die ! 
For so the mighty Fates have willed; though still the thread 

they ply, 
The shears are ready-lifted now, and surely Mars must die ! 
No more shall myriad hate filled men his murder ranks supply, 
Nor give their flesh to feed his life, for guilty Mars must die ! 
Prepare a monstrous funeral-pyre—great cities, flaming high 
Libations pour of bitter tears and blood, for Mars must die! 
Behold the mourning cavalcade of warriors passing by! 
Robbers and kings and captains grieve that mighty Mars must 

die! 
Hark to his fitting funeral song resounding fierce and high — 
Wild battle cries and oaths and shrieks and moans — for Mars 

must die! 
But all earth’s brothermen unite in one harmonious cry 
Of joy supreme, that war at last shall end, for Mars must die! 

ELGIN, ILL. 
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From the Independent, June 24. 
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The Fifth British National Peace 
Congress. 


Condensed from the Herald of Peace. 

The fifth National Congress of the British peace workers 
was held at Cardiff June 29 and 30. Sir William Collins, 
M. P., presided. 

On the preceding Saturday and Sunday various meet- 
ings were held in the churches and elsewhere. Among 
the speakers at these preliminary meetings were Dr. W. 
Evans Darby, secretary of the Peace Society, Mr. J. F. 
Green, secretary of the International Arbitration and 
Peace Association, Rev. F. W. Aubrey, Mr. R. Edward 
James, Professor MacKenzie and Rev. W. Cadwalader 
Parry. 

On Monday evening, June 28, the delegates were 
given a reception by the local committee in the Assem- 
bly Room of the City Hall. The welcome to Cardiff 
was extended by the Lord Bishop of Llandaff, who said 
that since peace and war were often decided by public 
opinion, it was therefore important that every effort 
should be made to cultivate a sound, healthy opinion. 
Nations should learn to understand each other. Mibs- 
understanding was almost invariably the cause of war. 
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Sir William Collins, M. P., T. P. Newman, chairman of 
the National Peace Council, Prof. Stanley Jevons and 
H. S. Perris also took part in the exercises of the evening. 

When the Congress opened at Cory Hall on Tuesday 
morning, a large number of delegates were present from 
all parts of the country. H. S. Perris, secretary of the 
National Peace Council, read messages of sympathy from 
Right Hon. Robert Spence Watson, Lord Courtney, the 
Bishop of Hereford, Right Hon. David Lloyd-George, 
and others. 

Sir William Collins, M. P., in his opening address, as 
reported in the J/erald of Peace, said that he was not a 
peace-at-any-price man, but the school of thought that 
bid them look to the piling up of armaments and the in- 
tensification of their deadly range and precision as the 
best and surest foundation for the amity of the nations 
and the peace of the world was getting a little antiquated 
and discredited. The very possession of these bloated 
armaments, especially when statesmen indulged in the 
language of swagger, was apt to precipitate a conflict 
where no casus belli existed. Some of them had taken 
part in ententes cordiales and mutual hospitalities between 
the democracies of Europe and our own people. As a 
result of those visits and interchanges alike of opinion 
and courtesies, they had a growing conviction of the good 
fellowship, mutual respect, community of interest in 
social development which possessed the best minds of 
the middle and working classes of the states of Europe. 
They believed that by these rapprochements better under- 
standings were being developed and a truer vision of in- 
ternational relations was obtained than through the dis- 
torting media of a costly and cynical diplomacy. Were 
they not entitled to ask in return that the powers of 
statesmen and the mighty power of the press should be 
directed wholly and solely to removing, and not creating, 
the causes of international misunderstanding ; to allaying, 
and not fomenting, occasions of international ill-will; to 
avoiding, and not seeking, opportunities for arrogant na- 
tional claims; and that the potent instruments for weal 
or woe of speech and pen should be always directed to 
creating and keeping unity of spirit in the bond of peace ? 

The president then quoted from several speeches made 
at the recent Imperial Press Conference, and said the 
imminence of the Armageddon, rather than the inaugura- 
tion of the millennium, appeared to possess the minds of 
the orators of both political parties who welcomed and 
lectured the distinguished Pressmen of Greater Britain. 
There was talk of spending our last shilling on Dread- 
naughts, of universal military service, and Mr. Haldane 
fell on the neck of Mr. Balfour and Sir Edward Grey 
agreed with every word of Lord Rosebery’s when it was 
a question of augmenting and improviug our munitions 
of war. A salutary check to this general tendency was, 
however, given by the Colonial editors themselves when 
an endeavor was made to hustle the conference into a 
resolution in favor of conscription. They saw no neces- 
sary relation between a sane imperialism and compulsory 
military service, and the resolution propounded in the 
presence of Lord Roberts was discreetly dropped. While 
statesmen, the press, the stage and other influences had 
of late been engaged to an unwonted extent in fanning 
the martial spirit, municipalities, universities, deputations 
of working men and of Christian churches had by the 
reciprocation of international courtesies and expeditions 
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done what lay in their power to bring about a better 
understanding, born of personal contact between the 
peoples of Europe. No shadow of international ill-will, 
or at any rate of a cause for such, existed at present be- 
tween England and the great German Empire. Among 
the influences which would in future make or mar the 
peace of the world was the training, physical, mental and 
moral, given in schools and colleges, and they must, of 
course, look to a relief of international tension and the 
cultivation of good and trustful relations abroad no less 
than to a return to sanity and self-respect at home. 

They would call down blessings upon the head of the 
monarch or minister who would proceed to take the first 
step towards practising what was now so abundantly 
preached. Apart from those commercially interested in 
the manufacture of the means of warfare, a large and 
dangerous class, the democracies were ready to be led in 
this crusade of peace. If the soft words of affection 
which were interchanged by the heads of states at their 
frequent meetings were not an imperial imposture, if the 
messages of pacific intention from minister to minister 
were not conceived in the spirit of Nicolo Machiavelli, 
and if international entertainment, now happily so com- 
mon and so lavish, were not to be comparable to the feats 
of Cesar Borgia, ought they not to be welcoming the 
advent of that League of Peace which the late Premier 
heralded in his great speech at Albert Hall ? 

Addresses of welcome to the delegates were then made 
on behalf of the Council of the Free Churches of Cardiff 
and the Cardiff Trades and Labor Council, the latter 
representing nearly one thousand organized workers. 

After the annual report and accounts of the National 
Peace Council had been presented by T. P. Newman, 
and approved, Dr. Darby offered a resolution, which was 
unanimously voted, expressing gratification at the Casa- 
blanca arbitration between France and Germany, at the 
frequency with which the principle of arbitration has 
been applied to the settlement of international disputes, 
and appealing to the British government to give prefer- 
ence to the form of treaty adopted between Denmark 
and Holland, stipulating the reference to the Hague 
Court of all differences whatever that might arise, 

The afternoon session was devoted to a discussion of 
the best methods of carrying on local propaganda. It 
was opened by H.S. Perris and participated in by Arthur 
G. Enoch, Mrs. Louise B. Swann, Felix Moscheles, J. F. 
Green, Mrs. Dryhurst and many others. Among the 
methods advocated was that of a peace group in each 
parliamentary constituency, to look after the candidates. 
Mrs. Dryhurst suggested an anti-enlistment crusade. Mr. 
Moscheles proposed the codperation of all existing peace 
organizations in an effort to secure the repudiation of the 
immoral principles to-day tolerated or sanctioned in both 
national and international relations. 

At the close of the afternoon session a number of 
ladies and gentlemen met in Cory Hall and organized a 
Peace and Arbitration Society for South Wales and 
Monmouthshire. 

In the evening a great public meeting was held in 
Park Hall. Every part of the large hall was filled by a 
‘“‘ well-dressed and serious-minded audience.” The an- 
nouncement that a local peace society had been organized 
in the afternoon was received with loud applause. The 
speakers of the evening were Sir William Collins, M. P., 
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A. Gordon Harvey, M. P., George Barnes, M. P., A. J. 
King, M. P. A resolution was introduced by A. Pon- 
sonby, M. P., late secretary to Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 
nerman, and carried by acclamation, expressing approval 
of the efforts being made to improve international rela- 
tions, to extend the application of the principle of arbitra- 
tion to the settlement of all classes of disputes, to reduce 
expenditure on armaments, to discourage the spirit of 
militarism and to unite the democracies of the world in 
the cause of peace. 

On Wednesday morning, June 30, the Congress dis- 
cussed, first, the relations between Great Britain and 
Germany. The speakers were A. G. Harvey, M. P., A. 
J. King, M. P., Miss Alison Garland, G. H. Perris, Walter 
G. Hales and Prof. Stanley Jevons. The resolution in- 
troduced by Mr. Harvey, and unanimously adopted, ex- 
pressed “ deep regret that the improvement of relations 
between Great Britain and Germany during the past 
year, which had been promoted and strengthened by in- 
ternational visits, should have been checked by a succes- 
sion of panics, calculated to raise the demand for increased 
expenditure on armaments. 

Another resolution moved by Mr. Ponsonby, M. P., 
and supported by J. F. Green and Professor MacKenzie, 
was adopted, “ recognizing the evils that flowed from the 
subordination of civic ideals to the doctrines of militarism, 
and urging constant, vigilance against the encroachments 
of such doctrines upon the liberty of the people and the 
enlightened education of the young.” 

The afternoon session, the last of the Congress, was 
given to the consideration of the relations of the churches 
to the peace movement. The discussion centred around 
a resolution moved by Rev. Canon Buckley of Llandaff, 
urging the various religious bodies to support the peace 
movement in an effective way, to teach its principles 
wifh all the weight of their influence, to ally themselves 
with the National Peace Council, and to establish, where 
practicable, peace organizations within their own com- 
munions. This resolution, which was finally adopted, gave 
rise to a spirited discussion, which was participated in by 
T. P. Newman, Arthur Guy Enoch, G. H. Bibbings, Rev. 
Spriggs-Smith, John E. Southall, R. K. Williams, Canon 
Buckley and others. 

Much enthusiasm was also aroused on the discussion 
of a resolution offered by Professor Jevons expressing 
thanks to the Parliamentary Labor Party and other 
friends of peace in Parliament, to the leaders of Trade 
Unions and other workmen’s organizations, for their 
steady support of a policy of international peace and 
goodwill. Professor Jevons in a strong speech showed 
that the present enormous preparations for war consti- 
tuted a serious obstacle to the welfare of workingmen as 
a class. Mrs. Bruce-Glasier of Manchester supported the 
resolution in a speech which aroused great enthusiasm. A 
number of other speakers took part in the discussiorf, some 
of them declaring that the labor movement had always 
been faithful to peace, and that it was the only party that 
always stood firm against militarism. 

It was voted to send cordial greetings to the eighteenth 
International Peace Congress at Stockholm and that the 
next British National Peace Congress be held at Leicester. 





“We do not need the army and the navy to insure 
us peace.” —Justice David J. Brewer. 
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AmeERIcAN Supremacy. The Rise and Progress of 


the Latin American Republics and their Relations to the 
United States under the Monroe Doctrine. By George 
W. Crichfield. In two volumes. 600 
New York: Brentano’s, 1908. 


Mr. Crichfield believes that it would be well for the 
world, and particularly for this country, if the United 
States should take control of certain lawless states in 
Latin America. And he does not mean Venezula alone, 
but even hints that some supervision might be well for 
them all, Brazil and Mexico included, the latter more 
especially in event of the death of President Diaz, which 
he fears may be followed by anarchy. He speaks not 
only from an extended study of these countries, but 
from experience as a business man in them. He en- 
deavors to prove his case by a collection of facts, embrac- 
ing long lists of revolutions, sketches of revolutionary 
leaders, descriptions of outrages, instances of legal op- 
pression, and the decisions of commissions of arbitration, 
of which he cites many and at some length. His evidence 
shows that serious inequalities and hardships have been 
suffered by foreign residents at the hands of Latin Amer- 
icans. These people, he says, profess great respect for 
international law, and seek its protection when in trouble, 
but fail to live up to its spirit themselves. The local 
laws, in some places more than otbers, are to the disad- 
vantage of the foreigner, and the local courts, to which 
the laws oblige him to resort for justice, deny him his 
rights. His home government is prevented from inter- 
fering in his behalf because of the Monroe Doctrine 
which is supported by the United States. Mr. Crich- 
field would discard the Monroe Doctrine because by 
preventing foreign intervention it promotes these local 
wrongs. He condemns the Calvo and Drago doctrines 
because they tend to sanction the already exaggerated 
importance of national sovereignty, in the name of 
which so much harm is being done. He would like to 
see American imperialism, with a high sense of responsi- 
bility for local order and development, take the place 
of these; its extension to Latin America being in- 
evitably demanded by the situation. Imperialism would 
protect the Americans and other foreigners who want to 
settle and to trade there, and who, for their success, 
must have conditions of peace together with equal rights 
with the natives under the law. And, until the United 
States can take charge of the less civilized Latin American 
nations, he suggests provision for exterritorial consular 
courts, the use of consulates for our people to flee to 
when in danger, and the presence in them of a United 
States military force for their defense, irritating and 
obsolete methods which we associate with systems that 
have passed or are passing from this stage of international 
history, and which it is hoped will go out forever. 

Mr. Crichfield’s book, biased as are the views and 
ambitious as are the policies which fill its pages, ought, 
by its exposures, to rouse the United States and other 
nations to a full sense of their international responsibil- 
ties in Latin America; but this does not mean more 
imperialism, or what are sure to go with it, more wars 
and more militarism. Conditions in Latin-America are 
to be improved not by battleships and armies, but by 
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public criticism, by firm diplomacy, and by time with 
its moral enlightenment. 

Stupies IN THE AmericAN Race Prosiem. By 
Alfred Holt Stone. With an Introduction and Three 
Papers by Walter F. Wilcox. New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co., 1908. 555 pages. Price, $2.00 net. 

The Negro problem is presented from the Southern 
and Northern point of view, Mississippi, in the person of 
Mr. Stone, joining with Massachusetts, in the person of 
Walter F. Wilcox, in a series of papers in which the 
writers try frankly to discuss racial conditions in both 
sections of the country. They aim rather to describe 
the conditions than to draw conclusions upon their ma- 
terial, their point being to bring out the facts and leave 
to others the task of making inferences from them. The 
predominating part of the book is done by Mr, Stone, 
who writes in a fair, scholarly spirit about matters which 
it is often difficult for a Southerner to discuss temper- 
ately or for a Northerner to understand at all. Mr. 
Wilcox’s contributions are mostly statistical, but confirm 
or are in part explained by the articles by Mr. Stone. 
The titles of Mr. Stone’s chapters are: “ Race Problem 
Contrasts and Parallels,” “Foundations of Our Differ- 
ences,” “ The Negro in the Yazoo,” “A Plantation Exper- 
iment,” “ The Economic Future of the American Negro,” 
“Race Friction,” “Mr. Roosevelt, the South and the 
Negro,” one of the most interesting chapters in the book, 
“The Negro in Politics,” “The Mulatto Factor in the Race 
Problem,” a factor that is often overlooked but must be 
specially taken into account. Mr. Wilcox’s papers are on 
“ Negro Criminality,” “Census Statistics of the Negro,” 
and “The Probable Increase of the Negro Race in the 
United States.” The whole book is interesting and 
throws light upon difficult phases of the problem. 

DruGeinc aA Nation. The Story of China and the 
Opium Trade. By Samuel Merwin. New York: Flem- 
ing Revell Co. 212 pages. Price, $1.00 net. 

Mr. Merwin’s personal investigations of the opium 
trade in China were first published in Success in 1907 
and 1908. With the help of photographs, Mr. Merwin 
explains the methods of preparing, transporting, storing 
and using the drug, as well as its effects upon its victims 
in the localities where its use has been most noticeable. 
The responsibility for the opium evil, now so grave as to 
cause national deterioration in China to an extent that 
something must be done by other nations to aid her, 
rests, in the author’s judgment, primarily, on Great 
Britain. As the phrase goes, “The mischief is in China; 
the money in India.” The British government in India, 
from the days of Warren Hastings down, has depended 
to a large degree upon revenues derived from the ex- 
portation of opium. Hope for the future is found in an 
agreement by the British government, made after stren- 
uous popular agitation, to decrease this exportation by 
about eight per cent. a year for three years in order to 
study the effect of its diminution upon China herself. It 
is expected by the friends of the opium reform that the 
Chinese government will codperate in the redemption of 
its people by measures calcuated to stop the production 
and sale of the drug at home. Mr. Merwin’s study in- 
troduces the reader to a novel chapter in international 
ethics. It is an appeal to help a people who have been 


only too long afflicted by a curse for which their neigh- 
bors have been even more to blame than themselves. 
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Les Prix Noset 1x 1906. Stockholm, Sweden: 
Published by a committee named by the Corporations 
charged with the awarding of the Nobel Prizes. 

This is the sixth volume in the series. It contains the 
account of the awarding of the Nobel Peace Prize to 
Theodore Roosevelt in 1906, for his great services in 
calling the Hague Court into activity in 1902, in initiating 
the second Hague Conference and in arresting and bring- 
ing to an end the Russo-Japanese war; it contains also 
an account of the awarding of the four other prizes. It 
is illustrated with portraits of the laureates. It is a most 
valuable addition to the literature of the history of the 
peace movement. 


A Handbook of Intensive 
HTall. Philadelphia: David 


Tue GarpDEN YAaArp. 
Farming. By _ Bolton 
McKay, Publisher. 


This charming book of 317 pages, by the author of 
“Three Acres and Liberty” and “A Little Land and 
a Living,” well printed, well bound, instructive, enter- 
taining, almost humorous in places, is written for “ the 
plain man or woman who has a backyard or back lot, 
out of which he or she might make part of a living or 
more than a living.” Mr. Hall does not pretend to write 
in scientific phraseology, but he has managed to pack 
into his pages about all that is worth knowing in re- 
gard to cabbage, corn, turnips, carrots, peas, beans, 
parsnips, horse-radish, potatoes, sweet potatoes, onions, 
cauliflower, spinach, lettuce, cress, celery, strawberries, 
sweet corn, asparagus, rhubarb, and a lot of other things 
about which most backyard “farmers” know little. He 
tells where to plant, how to plant, how to prepare the 
soil, how to water, etc. It is a good, sensible book with 
some “ whopping big stories” in it, and the study of it 
will add much to the welfare and peace of mind of many 
a backyard gardener. 


By A. H. Fried. Leipzig: 
Price, 1 mark net. 


Der Kranke Krisa. 
Alfred Kréner. 169 pages, paper. 


This is Mr. Fried’s latest and probably his best work. 
He treats in an intelligent, comprehensive way the inter- 
national situation to-day. He discusses the question of a 
European war, that of armaments, and that of world 
organization, and shows that the processes of human 
society are clearly working out a new order in the life of 
states and of peoples. To those who read German the 
book will be found most instructive and helpful. 


———-<<> ee —___ 
Pamphlets Received. 

INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. By Justice Joseph B. Moore of thie 
Supreme Court of Michigan. Reprinted from the Michigan Law Review. 
10 pages, octavo, and cover. Address the author, Lansing, Mich. 

CONDITIONS AND FUTURE OF THE PHILIPPINES. By Erving Win- 
slow. Senate Document No. 81, 61st Congress, Ist Session. 

CHERRY FEASTS FoR BARBAROUS FouRTHS. By Asenath Carver 
Coolidge, Watertown, N. Y. 36 pages and board covers. Written in the 
interest of a civilized Fourth of July. 

VARLDSOMROSTNING, By K. P. Arnoldson. Stockholm: P. A. Nors- 
tedt & Son. Nobel Prize Lecture for 1908. In Swedish. 

Pour L’ARBITRAGE. By Gilbert Bowles, har ong Secretary of the 
Japan Peace Society. 30 Koun Machi, Mita, Shiba, Tokyo. 110 pages. 
In Japanese. 

L’ALLEMAGNE ET L’ARBITBAGE. 
German Reichstag. Introduction by Senator d’Estournelles de Constant. 
Published by the Association for International Conciliation. Paris. 
Delagrave, Publisher. 

Wak, Irs SourncE, CycLe, END. By Dr. C. H. Reed, Chicago, Charles 
H. Kerr & Company. 28 small pages. 

SPEECH OF Hon. RICHMOND P. Hosson on the Fortifications Bill in 
the House of Representatives, February 18. 


By P. R. Eickhoff, Member of the 
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International Arbitration and Peace Lecture Bureau, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston. 

The following persons may be secured to give ad- 

dresses before public meetings, churches, schools and 


EVERYLAND 


The new magazine for boys and girls, offers a prize of twenty-five 
($25) dollars for the best story in the interests of the object of the 
Peace Association. The story must be for boys and girls between 
the ages of ten and fourteen years. It must be in the hands of the 
oo not later than October 3. It must contain from 4,000 to 
, 





words, and must be a story and not a sermon. 
Acceptable stories that do not win the prize will be purchased at 
regular rates. Send manuscript clearly written or typewritten, with 
stamps for return, to 


EVERYLAND 
Care of M. H. LEAVIS, WEST MEDFORD, MASS. 


WORLD-PETITION TO THE THIRD 
HAGUE CONFERENCE 


Petition-blanks and “Letter to the Signers” sent 
free on receipt of request addressed to 


Miss A. B. ECKSTEIN 
29 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


PACIFIC COAST AGENCY 
OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
DEPOSITORY OF PEACE LITERATURE. 
ROBERT C. ROOT, Representative. 
SEVERANCE BUILDING, Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 


203 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
405 Cooper Building, Denver 


2A Park Street, Boston 

1505 Penn. Avenue, Washington 

414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis 

618 Peyton Building, Spokane 202 Swetiand Building, Portland 

2142 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley 238 Douglas Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Send to any address above for Agency Manual free. 





NEW ENGLAND SANITARIUM, 
MELROSE, MASS. 
In Middlesex Fells, a beautiful park of 3,500 acres, seven miles from 


Boston, an ideal home for invalids. Circular sent free. References, 
Everett O. Fisk, Boston; Roswell S. Douglass, Brookline. 





NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS 


An important factor in peace negotiations 
Count Witte, Russian Peace Commissioner, and Baron Kaneko, Japan’s 
secret representative in America, were kept posted through newspaper 
clippings furnished by the Argus Press Clipping Bureau. 


What Interests You 


por na ggg Rag geome foreign publications to your entire 
Terms: $5 per hundred, $35 per 1,000 clippings. 
ARGUS PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
352 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK«CITY 


OTTO SPENGLER, Director 
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other organizations, on international arbitration and 
peace. Those wishing their services should communi- 
cate directly with them as to dates and terms. 


Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Marlboro St., Boston. 
Rev. A. Eugene Bartlett, 6914 Washington Boulevard, Chicago. 
Rev. Charles E. Beals, 31 Beacon St., Boston. 

Raymond L. Bridgman, State House, Boston. 

E. Howard Brown, New Sharon, Iowa. 

Arthur Deerin Call, Hartford, Conn. 

W. C. Dennis, State Department, Washington. 

Rev. Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Miss Anna B. Eckstein, 30 Newbury Street, Boston. 

Rev. Bradley Gilman, Canton Corner, Mass. 

Rev. J. J. Hall, D. D., Fayetteville, N. C. 

Prof. Benjamin H. Hibbard, Ames, Ia. 

Hamilton Holt, 130 Fulton Street, New York. 

Rev. William G. Hubbard, Goldsboro, N. C. 

K. S. Inui, Japanese Lecturer, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Edwin D. Mead, 20 Beacon St., Boston. 

Lucia Ames Mead, 39 Newbury St., Boston. 

Dr. Ernst Richard, Columbia University, New York. 

Dr. Sylvester F. Scovel, Wooster University, Wooster, Ohio. 
Dr. Homer B. Sprague, 809 Grand View, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, 31 Beacon St., Boston. 

Rev. James L. Tryon, 31 Beacon Street, Boston, 


-<>>-- 


Branches and Auxiliaries of the American Peace Society. 


BRANCHES. 


THe PEACE SOCIETY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
414 Severance Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Dr. William V. Coffin, President. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary. 
Tue Uran PEACE Society, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Ex-Gov. John C. Cutler, President. 
J. M. Sjodahl, Secretary. 
THE New York ITALIAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
Hon. A. Zucca, President. 
Giovani Daniele, Secretary, 2039 First Ave., N. Y. 
Tue ConNEcTICUT PEACE Society, Hartford, Conn. 
Arthur Deerin Call, President. 
Rev. R. W. Roundy, Secretary, 
Tue CLEVELAND PEACE Society, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dr. Charles F. Thwing, President. 
Mrs. H. E. Hollingshead, Secretary. 
Tut BuFFALO PEACE Society, Buffalo, N. Y. 
J. N. Larned, President. 
Frank F. Williams, Secretary. 
PEACEMAKERS OF WASHINGTON, Seattle, Wash. 
Charles F. Whaley, President. 
C. W. Scarff, Secretary. 


THE 


AUXILIARIES. 


THe KANSAS STATE PEACE Society, Wichita, Kansas. 
Prof. W. P. Trueblood, President. 
Orman Emery, Secretary. 
NEWYORK GERMAN-AMERICAN PEACE Society, New York,N.Y. 
Dr. Ernst Richard, President, 12 West 103d Street. 
Theodor Meyer, Secretary, 444 Broome St. 
Henry Feldman, Treasurer, 2835 Third Ave. 
THE ARBITRATION AND PEACE SOCIETY OF CINCINNATI, 
121 East Ninth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
William Christie Herron, President. 
E. D. Lyon, Secretary. 
Tue Texas STATE PEACE Society, Waco, Texas. 
Dr. S. P. Brooks, President. 
John K. Strecker, Jr., Secretary. 
THE INTERCOLLEGIATE PEACE ASSOCIATION, 
Prof. Elbert Russell, President, Richmond, Ind. 
George Fulk, Secretary, Cerro Gordo, Ill. 
THE ASSOCIATION OF COSMOPOLITAN CLUBS, 
George W. Nasmyth, President, 
110 Highland Place, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Heber E. Griffith, Secretary-Treasurer, 
140 College Avenue, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Louis P. Lochner, Recording Secretary, 
915 University Avenue, Madison, Wis. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


AgTIcLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AmERI- 
caN Peace Society.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
war is contrary to the spirit of Christianity and of all true 
religion and morality, shall have for its object to illustrate the 
inconsistency of war with this spirit, to show its baleful 
influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to devise 
means for insuring universal and permanent peace, 

Art. III. All persons desirous of promoting peace on 
earth and goodwill towards men may become members of 
this society. 

Art. IV. Every annual member of the Society shall pay a 
yearly contribution of one dollar; the payment of five dollars 
a year shall constitute one a sustaining member ; the payment 
of twenty-five dollars at one time shall constitute any person 
a life member. 

Art. V. Branch Societies shall be formed on the following 
basis: The members of the Branch Societies shall be members 
of the American Peace Society. The membership fee in Branch 
Societies shall be one dollar a year. (ne-half of the member- 
ship fee in the Branch Societies shall be paid to the American 
Peace Society, in return for which the ADvocATE OF PEACE 
shall be furnished to the members of the Branch Societies. 

Art. VI. The Presidents of the State Branch Societies shall 
be ez-officiis Vice-Presidents of the American Peace Society. 

ArT. VII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not more than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. VIII. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. IX. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any — atm 


Publications of the American Peace Society, 


The Teaching of History in the Public Schools with 
Reference to War and Peace.— Report of a Committee 
of three appointed by the American Peace Society. 28 
pages. Price 5 cts. each; $3.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

Tolstoy’s Letter on the Russo-Japanese War.—48 pages 
and cover. Price, postpaid, 10 cts. 

War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By Augustine Jones, LL. 
B. Third edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $3.00 per hundred. 

Freedom of Commerce in Time of War.—By James L. Tryon, 
With a letter by Judge L. E. Chamberlain, President of 
Massachusetts State Board of Trade. $1.50 per hundred, 

Economic Facts for Practical People.—By Lucia Ames 
Mead. Price 75 cts. per hundred, 

The Limitation of Armaments.— The Position of the United 
States at the Hague Conference. By Edwin D. Mead. 28 
pages. Price 5 cts. per copy. $3.00 per hundred. 

Historic Development of the Peace Idea.—By Benjamin F. 
Trueblood. Price 5 cts. per copy; $3.50 per hundred. 
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Passive Resistance — Jesus’ Method of Government. — By 
Algernon S. Crapsey. 12 pages and cover. 5 cts, each; 
$3.00 per hundred, net. 

A Primer of the Peace Movement. — By Lucia Ames Mead. 
A valuable compendium of statistics, arguments, facts, 
etc., 26 pages. Price 5 cts.; $4 per hundred. 

A Solemn Review of the Custom of War. — By Noah Wor- 
cester, D. D. A reprint of the pamphlet first published 
in 1814, 24 pages. Price 5 cts.; $3 per hundred. 

Dymond’s Essay on War. — With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 

War from the Christian Point of View.— By Ernest How- 
ardCrosby. Revisededition. $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Case for Limitation of Armaments. — By Benjamin F. 
Trueblood. Reprinted from the American Journal of In- 
ternational Law. 16 pages. 5 cts. each; $3.50 per hundred, 

History of the American Peace Society and its Work. — 
16 pages. Price 5 cts. per copy. 

The Absurdities of Militarism.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
12 pages. Price $1.50 per hundred. Third edition. 

An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Interparliamentary Union and its Work. — By Rev. J. 
L. Tryon. 8 pages. 3 cts. each, $1.50 per hundred. 

A Periodic Congress of the Nations, with list of Congresses 
held.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 12 pages. 5 
cts. each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The Cost of War. —Giving approximate loss in men, in mone y; 
in destruction of property, and in indirect ec onomic waste. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 16 pages. 5 cts. per 
copy. $5.00 per hundred. 

International Arbitration at the Opening of the Twentieth 
Century.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 20 pages. 
Price 5 cts. each. $3.00 per hundred, postpaid. 

Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F, Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5cts. each. $3.00 per hundred. 

The War System; Its History, Tendency, and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Relig ou. — By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.50 per hundred, postpaid. 

William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 
5 cts. each, or $3.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 

How the Sunday Schools May Aid the Peace Movement. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 4 pages. Price 50 cts. per 
hundred, postpaid. 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. 20 cts. per hundred. 
The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 

Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Washington’s Anti-militarism. — Letter Leaflet No. 6. 
4 pages. Price 50 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Coals of Fire.— By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ 
Africa Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 
30 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

The Christ of the Andes.—8 pages. 
per hundred, postpaid. 

The First Hague Conference and its Results.—8 pages. 2 
cts. each, $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

Hymns for Peace Meetings.—6 pages. 5 cts. each. 
per dozen. 

Some Fallacies of Militarism. — By Rev. Charles F. 
son, D. D. 8 pages. Price $1.25 per hundred, 
Teaching Patriotism and Justice. — By Lucia Ames Mead. 

Price $2.00 per hundred. 

Is Japan a Menace to the United States? By Rev. J. H. 
DeForest, thirty-three years a missionary in Japan. 12 
pages. $2.00 per hundred, 

War Facts — Peace Facts.— 2 pages. Valuable for distribu- 
tion at public meetings. 50 cts. per hundred. 


Illustrated. $1.25 


35 cts. 


Jeffer- 
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The American Peace Society, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston. 


PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE BY THE 


American Peace Socicty. 


Prices Include Postage. 


LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
the Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New edition, cloth, 65 cts. 


SUMNER’S ADDRESSES ON 
WAR. Tue TrvuE GRANDEUR OF 
Nations, THE Wark SystTEM OF 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS, 
and Tae Duet BETWEEN FRANCE 
anp GERMANY: The three in one 
volume. Price, 65 cts. 


THE HAGUE PEACE CONFER- 
ENCES OF 1899 AND 1907. 
By James Brown Scott. Two 
large vols. Price, $5.00 net. 


TEXTS OF THE PEACE CON- 
FERENCES AT THE HAGUE, 
1899 AND 1907. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by James Brown 
Scott. Prefatory Note by Elihu 
Root. 447 pages. Price, $2.00. 


CHANNING’S DISCOURSES ON 
WAR. Containing Dr. Channing’s 
Addresses on War, with extracts 
from discourses and letters on the 
subject. Price, 65 cts. 


ARBITRATION AND THE 
HAGUE COURT. By Hon. John 
W. Foster. A concise manual of 
the chief features of the arbitra- 
tion movement. Price, $1.00. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBU- 
NALS: A collection of the Schemes 
which have been proposed. Adds 
a long list of instances of interna- 
tional settlements by arbitral courts 
and commissions. By W. Evans 
Darby, LL.D. Cloth, over 900 
pages. Price, $3.50. 


THE ETHICS OF FORCE. By 
H. E. Warner. Price, 60 cts. 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


THE NEWER IDEALS OF 
PEACE. By Jane Addams. 
Price, $1.25. 


THE TWO HAGUE CONFER- 
ENCES. By William I. Hull, 
Professor of History in Swarth- 
more College. 516 pages. Price, 
$1.65 <A fine account of the work 
and results of the two Conferences. 


THE FUTURE OF WAR. By 
John de Bloch. Preface by W. T. 
Stead. The sixth volume of Mr. 
Bloch’s great work on “ The Future 
of War,” containing all his proposi- 
tions, summaries of arguments, and 
conclusions. Price, 65 cts. 


THE FEDERATION OF THE 
WORLD. By Benjamin F. True- 
blood. Third Edition. Two new 
chapters. 227 pages. Price, 75 cts. 


A LEAGUE OF PEACE. By 
Andrew Carnegie. The Rectorial 
Address delivered by Mr. Carnegie 
to the students of the University 
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